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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
its predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistants 


Florence I. Adams. 
Dorothy Cole. 


Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the papers 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Professor Skinner on Censorship 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boylston and Ipswich Streets, on Monday 


morning, Oct. 7, with fifty-two present. 


Rev. Isaac Smith read the scripture, 
and offered prayer. 

An address on ‘‘The Dangers of Censor- 
ship as Now Conducted in the City of 
Boston’’ was given by Dr. Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College Theological 
School, and minister of the Boston Com- 
munity Church. He began by saying: 
“Everybody believes in censorship... . 
Nobody believes in allowing drugs to be 
sold, even though certain people make a 
living out of selling such things. We 
believe in certain forms of censorship. 
None of us want to be'interfered with. 
We want to be free to express our own 
ideas. Whatever interferes with our de- 
sire for freedom is resented. There are 
all kinds of censorship. The question for 
any one to decide is not whether he is for 
or against censorship, but to what extent. 
It is written in the fundamental law of the 
land that we have the right to free speech, 
but there is a clause in the Constitution 
that all the provisions must be applied so 
as to further the best interests of the 
country. Therefore, under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress may legally make laws 
which take away our rights of free speech, 
free press and public assembly.’’ 

Dr. Skinner then went on to speak of 
the repression which will not allow expres- 
sion regarding industrial injustice, stating 
that again and again meetings around 
Boston have been broken up because 
they have been called radical, socialistic, 
etc. He said that whether or not we 
agree that it was wise or unwise to have a 
meeting to memorialize Sacco and Van- 
zetti, we are aware that many distinguished 
people who know quite as much about it 
as we do, wanted a meeting and believed 
that it was wise. Officials, however, be- 
lieved that it was unwise, revoked the 
permit of the speakers, and haled them 
into court. The judge refused to convict 
them and upheld their freedom of speech. 
At a later meeting, as a result, agitators 
discussed the Sacco-Vanzetti case and 
dared the police to arrest them. No 
damage was done to the country. Little 
attention was paid to them. There is 
wisdom in tolerance. 

The condition in the South, he feels, is 
another instance in point. There good 
people are supporting anarchy in practise 
and hate it in theory. They make laws 
and administer government outside of law. 
We have reason to be proud of the way 
the judge is conducting the trial of the 
accused strikers in Gastonia. The South 
is going through a tremendous industrial 
struggle for freedom from long hours, 
small wages, etc. Shall we ban all agita- 
tors and allow men to go on in misery for 
ages? 


Birth control is an important example of 
the operation of censorship. Mrs. Sanger 
says that ‘‘nothing is so powerful as an 
idea when its hour has struck.’’ The time 
has come when people must intelligently 
discuss birth contro!. A meeting at which 
Mrs. Sanger was to speak was planned to be 
held in one of the large hotels of Boston. 
It was a private meeting with many dis- 
tinguished people as sponsors, but when 
the censor learned of it the hotel manager 
was forced to withdraw consent to hold 
the meeting. In many places, individuals 
were willing to give use of halls, but did 
not dare go against the censor. And all 
this before a word had been spoken. 

There are two ways in which censorship 
operates. The censor announces that the 
license of any hall will be withdrawn if 
any one tries to speak on the subject of 
birth control. The censor does not wait 
for anything wrong to be said, but bans 
the idea. The second method is even 
more absurd. On hearing that a meet- 
ing is to be held in a certain hall, his rep- 
resentatives go to the hall and look it 
over. Then they claim that the hall Jacks 
some legal requirement, such as sufficient 
exits, etc., for adequately caring for an 
audience, and that hall is closed. 

Birth control confronts an entirely new 
situation, a new science, a rapidly grow- 
ing population, an overcrowded world. 
The law refers to a period before modern 
science showed new facts, but we can not 
meet together in order to discuss changing 
the law intelligently. The church is the 
only place open to-day for such discussion, 
but meeting in the church does not solve 
the problem of freedom of speech. Weare 
stupid to allow such laws to remain on 
statute books and to be enforced. We 
are stupid unless we effectively organize 
and work against them. 

As the law against obscene matter now 
stands, somebody comes to the censor and 
reports indecent matter in certain books. 
The censor looks the book over and does 
his duty. _It is, of course, a matter of 
private judgment and individual re- 
sponsibility. He alone decides. Is it 
not, however, absurd to ban a book in 
Boston and promote the tremendous sale 
of it in Cambridge? The meaning of the 
law must be changed. The law should 
ban what is obviously vile and stimulating 
to vice, but not a sincere and artistic 
expression of truth. 

In regard to plays, it is stupid to ban a 
play without seeing it, or even being will- 
ing to read it. Censorship of a commit- 
tee is the only justifiable censorship—and 
the committee should be large enough and 
representative enough to be other than 
merely autocratic. It is absurd to ban a 
great work of art and allow such per- 
formances as may be seen in cheap theaters 
ana movie houses. Why ban ‘Strange 

(Continued on page 1340) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A SHORT ESSAY ON UNIVERSALISM 
Hosea Ballou 
E propose, in what we shall say in the few fol- 
lowing pages, on the subject of Universalism, 
to offer a few suggestions on several subjects 
which relate to the doctrine, considered as a system 
of theology, which distinguishes its believers, as a 
sect, from Christians of other denominations, and 
also in regard to some of the different views which 
have been entertained respecting the doctrine, by 
those who have professed and defended it... . 

As respects the one central idea, in which all, 
who have ever professed to believe the doctrine, have 
agreed. This great and paramount idea embraces 
the final end of all sin in the human family, and the 
consequent holiness and happiness of all men. We 
deem it proper to consider all who embrace this one 
item of faith as Universalists, however they may dif- 
fer in regard to the ways and means which have been, 
or may be, used to carry into effect the desired and 
glorious result; or however they may differ as to times 
and seasons in which Divine wisdom may accomplish 
it. This item of faith evidently distinguishes all its 
advocates from all who believe that any of the human 
family will sin and suffer as long as the Creator shall 
XISUAH 0.6, 3 

There is another item in the belief entertained by 
Universalists, in wh ch all its advocates are agreed. 
And that is, that this great and glorious truth has its 
origin in the nature of God, and is a necessary re- 
sult flowing rom all the Divine attributes, which 
harmonize in infinite unchangeable love. As it is 
manifestly unreasonable to suppose that there can 
exist in any one of the Divine attributes a tendency 
which conflicts with that of any other attribute, so is 
it equally unreasonable to allow that Divine justice 
can require any punishment or retribution which 
Divine love does not desire. That the good of the 
subject is the object, is the necessary conclusion. . . . 

All Universalists agree in believing that the true 
Christian life consists in possessing, living, and acting 
the spirit of love, as manifested in the life and teach- 
ings of the Divine Master. And however we may 
fail, or come short of this rule, even our delinquencies 
admonish us of its purity, and compel us to acknowl- 
edge it. 

“A Voice to Universalists,”’ 1849. 


PROGRESSIVE AND THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 

NE of our useful ministers, under a pen name, 

wrote last week of the importance of changing 

the control of the Universalist Publishing House, 

the corporation which holds title to the Christian 

Leader. One of our intelligent laymen makes reply 

in this issue, also under a pen name. The question 

is academic rather than practical, but it may be use- 
ful to state some of the principles involved. 

It would not be difficult to induce the corpora- 
tion in control of the Universalist Publishing House to 
strip itself of power and go out of business if this one 
thing could be done: Calmly show those making up 
the corporation that such action would advance the 
interests of the Universalist Church and the cause of 
religion. Men like Principal Peirce of Dean Academy, 
president of the board, are too busy to hang on to 
useless jobs or jobs that might be done in a better 
way. 
So far as the intelligence, unselfishness, Christian 
spirit, of the two bodies are concerned there is little 
difference between the men and women making up the 
Universalist General Convention and those who 
form the Universalist Publishing House corporation. 
Practically all of the latter are members of the former, 
or, at least, attend its biennial sessions. Both groups 
are Universalists. Both want fundamentally the 
same things. The Universalist General Convention is 
larger and more representative, and, if this were all 
that was involved, it would have our vote as the con- 
trolling power for this paper. That is not all that is 
involved. 

The Universalist General Convention is an 
ecclesiastical machine—a good machine, tolerant, 
kind, wise as a rule, admirably adapted for control of 
the paper, if we want that kind of control. 

The Universalist Publishing House corporation is 
a picked group, organized to look after the publishing 
interests of the denomination, and while the members 
of the group are selected by the Universalist State 
and General Conventions, they are much more in- 
dependent of the operations of the machine (using the 
word in its best sense) than a committee appointed 
by the General Convention would be. 

We believe it to be safer and better in the long 
run to have in control of a paper a committee that is 
at least partly independent of the genera] machine. 
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The opinions expressed in the paper are apt to be 
more independent and therefore more valuable, and 
also they are accepted at face value and not as the 
voice of theoffic als whose : cts may be under scrutiny. 
It is better for the General Convention to have a paper 
outside of its direct control, whether the voice of the 
paper is for its acts or against them. It is better also 
for the cause of truth. A paper outside of an ec- 
clesiastical machine is more free. A paper carries 
no weight which is either controlled by the church 
authorities or so governed that it is thought to be 
controlled. 

But, we repeat, the question is academic—and in 
more ways than one. 

If it were thought worth while for the Universalist 
Publishing House to take the long and tortuous legal 
steps necessary to wind up its affairs, divest itself of 
responsibility for funds, and turn over its business to 
our General Convention, nothing much would be 
likely to happen. We should have a new committee 
in charge made up largely of the experienced men 
who have been in charge. It would be discovered 
that it is almost as hard to induce such a committee 
to throw out an old manager or a young editor as it is 
now. It would be found also that any editor worth a 
fig would take the freedom he needed under that 
system as well as under the present, and that if he 
did not all the systems in the world could not save him 
or the paper from the neglect and contempt of the 
thoughtful and discriminating. 

We think the agitation hardly worth while. But 
if Progressive thinks it is, let him lay to lustily. At 
least we are pleased with the attention. 


* * 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 

HIS office has received a number of inquiries 

iT about the Golden Rule Foundation, which is 

just beirig launched. It seems to us wise and 
right to state frankly some reasons why thus far we 
have not been able to give it our support. 

It has a noble object, and it employs some good 
and able men. Why then our doubts? 

First: It savors of a breach of faith with the 
American people. The Near East Relief, supported 
largely by the churches of the United States, carried 
on successfully for years as an emergency relief work, 
now, in obedience to its promise to the American 
people, has discontinued all campaigning and public 
appeal for funds and-is devoting its reduced force to 
collecting pledges for special children and placing 
out its remaining orphan wards, who still number 
several thousand. This new organization, created 
by some of the salaried workers in that society, adopt- 
ing its methods, keeping some of its slogans and its 
self-denying ordinances, is bound to be accepted by 
many thousands of people as the old Near Hast or- 
ganization or its legitimate child. It puts the old 
organization, with its fine record, in bad with people 
who recall its promises, and it gives the new organiza- 
tion backing to which it is not entitled. 

Second: It puts out an ambitious program of 
relief work throughout the world. Next to the evil 
of not organizing to meet human need is the evil of 
organizing too much. For emergency relief in most 
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civilized countries we have the Red Cross, and so far 
as our country is concerned the Red Cross, operating 
under what is called the American amendment to the 
convention, accepts responsibility for disasters any- 
where in the world where work is possible. Under 
the League of Nations there is another society for 
relief, international in its scope, supplementing the 
work of the Red Cross. In this country we have the 
Rockefeller Foundation, giving its huge income for the 
relief of human suffering throughout the world. In 


“many countries there are useful organizations dealing 


with this or that type of misery. The entrance into 
the field of another organization general in its scope 
is both unnecessary and confusing. Not for a mo- 
ment do we hint that there is not great need all over 
the world, or that the American people in their pros- 
perity should not answer the cry of distress. We 
merely say this is not the way to do it. 

As our churches have so generously helped the 
Near East, and as they doubtless will receive the ap- 
peals of this new organization, we consider it our 
duty to set forth thus clearly the way it looks to us. 

* K 


FIVE THOUSAND BUILDING STONES? 

HE National Memorial Church Campaign Com- 
mittee, through Dr. Etz, Executive Secretary, 
has sent out a final letter to our people generally 

on “Building Stones.” It is an effective appeal. 
If we who read these words take a little pains to send 
it to the people who ought to see it, if we talk it up, 
and if we do all that we can personally, there will be 
five thousand building stones for the new church to 
report at Washington. 
* oo 

UNIVERSALIST TRIBUTE TO OWEN YOUNG 

HE beautiful tower of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church will be dedicated Sunday, 
Oct. 27, at 4.30 p.m., to Universal Brotherhood 

and World Peace and as a tribute to Owen D. Young, 
the great Universalist layman. Probably in no ser- 
vice connected with the General Convention will 
people be as much interested as in this. One of our 
fundamental doctrines is faith in universal brother- 
hood, and we have no more beautiful iJustration of it 
than in the unselfish, unspoiled life of Owen Young. 

A distinguished man probably will make the ad- 

dress and a large crowd will gather for this historic 
event. But the thing we shall be thinking about at 
that time will be a country boy who, by his own cour- 
age and industry, climbed to the heights, and who in 
his hour of fame paid heartfelt tribute to the faith 
which has sustained him. 
* * 
STATE CONVENTIONS AID YOUNG TOWER 
PROJECT 

TELEGRAM from Syracuse, where the New 

York State Convention was in session, signed 

C. H. Emmons, brought the following good 
news: ‘‘New York Universalist Convention ‘at sugges- 
tion of trustees voted twenty-five hundred dollars 
toward tower of Washington church. Illinois and 
Indiana State Conventions voted substantial sums 
same purpose.” The total amount to be raised for 
the Young Memorial Tower is $25,000. Before the 
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project was launched one layman gave the first 
thousand and another layman the last thousand dol- 
lars. There is real enthusiasm for the plan to honor 
Owen D. Young. 
PROFESSOR SKINNER OF TUFTS 
PROMINENT Universalist official who heard 
the address of Prof. Clarence Skinner at the 
Boston Ministers Meeting, said afterward: 
“Ts it not a pleasure to hear a man speak who is so 
free from pretense, who makes his statements in so 
clear and orderly a way, and who covers the ground 
so completely?” That was the feeling probably of 
all the ministers, many of whom, like this official, 


have had to disagree sharply with Professor Skinner » 


at times. Professor Skinner was speaking on “‘Cen- 
sorship in Boston.” He recognized frankly that 
all of us believe in one kind of censorship or other, 
whether we call it by that name or not. All right- 
minded people realize the need of law to deal with 
human monsters who haunt the vicinity of schools to 
sell lewd pictures, or to induce young people to try a 
shot of a habit-forming drug,in order to build up a 
trade. All recognize that there are limits to the 
right of free speech, free press, free assembly. The 
question is what are these limits? Should society 
go as far as it can in allowing liberty of act and ut- 
terance, or should it adopt a policy that is repressive? 
Professor Skinner showed the wisdom of permitting 
free and full discussion of controversial matters like 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and the self-defeating nature 
of attempts to stop such discussion. 

He made clear to the ministers that the law under 
.which the censor of books and magazines in Boston 
operates is a state law, that this official operates strict- 
ly within the Jaw, and in banning the long list of books 
which have been brought to his attention he has been 
simply doing his duty, that the remedy for the situ- 
ation is a change in Jaw which shall make it the duty 
of the censor to consider the book or publication as a 
whole and to study passages complained of in the 
light of their intent. Professor Skinner also paid a 
high tribute to the courts, which in the main have 
applied the law with sense and justice. 

Quite apart from the views expressed, with 
which we are in full agreement, it was a pleasure to 
hear a man so informed and so modest, so scholarly 
and so simple, so fearless and so kind. 

* * 


THE CENTENNIAL OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ENTENNIAL exercises in several of our church 
schools during the past year call attention to 
the fascinating history of this movement and 

our own part in it. 

The first Sunday schools were not intended for 
religious education specifically, but to instruct in 
common branches working boys and girls who had 
no chance for schooling on week days. Moved by 
compassion for these young people, to whom every 
door of opportunity seemed closed, Robert Raikes 
of Gloucester, England, a printer and publisher of 
the Gloucester Journal, opened ‘‘a day schoo]’’ for 
them on Sunday. He printed an account of the 
school in his paper which was copied in the London 


papers and attracted wide attention. He lived to see 
the movement spread all over England. 

A school of the Raikes type was organized in the 
United States at Philadelphia, in March, 1791, through 
the influence of Dr. Benjamin Rush, the famous pa- 
triot and reformer, an avowed Universalist. A 
month later a deacon in John Murray’s First Uni- 
versalist Church of Boston, Oliver Wellington Lane, 
opened a Sunday school in Boston. for children of 
both sexes. Lane was a school teacher, and this 
school also was of the Raikes type. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle once remarked of this 
type of school that ‘‘while not primarily religious the 
motive back of them was nobler than that back of 
some distinctly religious schools. These earlier schools 
were planned for the good of the boys and girls, and 
not to build up a church organization.” 

Richard Eddy in his history says that the first 
distinctively Universalist Sunday school was _ insti- 
tuted in the Lombard Street Church, Philadelphia, 
in 1816. The second was in the First Society in 
Boston in 1817, the year after Father Murray’s death. 
The third was in our First Parish Church at Stough- 
ton, 1819, although Eddy says ‘‘the third was in the 
Gloucester church in 1820.” Gloucester probably 
was the fourth. The church in Gloucester, as is 
well known, was our first. As the Lombard Street 
Society and the First Church of Boston have passed 
out of existence, Stoughton has the honor of being our 
oldest Sunday school and Gloucester the next oldest. 
The school in the Second Society of Boston, and that 
in the First Parish of Malden are very old, but the 
records have been destroyed. 

In May, 1829, three Universalist churches 
started Sunday schools which have recently been cele- 
brating their centennials, Salem, Charlestown and 
Cambridge, allin Massachusetts. 

Other centennials of this kind will come along in a 
few years. The church school in Quincy will be one 
hundred years old in 1932. Our school in Haverhill 
probably will observe a centennial in 1933 or 1934. 
Milford will be heard from in 1937. 

Dr. Earle made an especially happy point in her 
address at Cambridge when she boldly raised the 
question, ‘““What is to happen in the next hundred 
years?” She called attention to the new name, 
“church school,’”’ the new interest churches are taking 
in religious education, and the new ideal of the work 
as a part of general education. Without making 
predictions, she pointed out the possibility of larger 
things being accomplished in the future because of 
the new motive, the new ideal, and the new interest. 

That there will be Sunday schools teaching Uni- 
versalist ideas there is no doubt. As to whether or 
not we will be doing the work depends on how well we 
can equip ourselves for the task. It will take some 
very competent people to Jead in progressive religious 
education. But it will be one of the most fascinating 
and important jobs in the next century. 

* * 


HOOVER TO RECEIVE UNIVERSALISTS 


A telegram from Dr. Perkins as we go to press 
says: “The President will receive the Convention, 
Friday, 12.45 p. m.” 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


XIII. 


The Hills of Claremont 


Johannes 


fHE last of the “Summer Cruises Near By” 
%| was to Claremont, New Hampshire, a town 
of twelve thousand people at the junction of 
%! the Sugar and Connecticut Rivers, in Sulli- 
van County. The trip took in the closing days of a 
busy and happy summer, Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 20, 21, 22. 

The last thing in our minds when we boarded the 
train in Boston Friday noon was the writing of an 
article in this series. ‘This,’ I said to the Madame, 
‘fs one trip that I shall not write up. I am tired of 
making literary capital out of my friends.” 

Having thus cast duty summarily out of the 
window, and freed myself of the necessity of observing 
and reporting, one thing after another began coming 
along begging for a place in some article or book. 

First there was the parlor car itself on a train 
bound for northern New Hampshire and Vermont— 
an old-fashioned car with enormous windows, all re- 
cently washed and opening out on one of the most 
glorious September days ever made. In the car 
there was the usual cross section of humanity with 
something added. Besides the old maid across the 
aisle with her fat expressionless companion—regular 
Dickens characters—there was a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of travelers to which were added a fighting 
United States Senator from New Hampshire and a 
former Ambassador to Japan and Belgium. The 
Senator, up from Washington on the night train, was 
“going up to New Hampshire to see his grandchildren 
off for Chicago.” So he told several people. But 
the morning papers described a bitter internal fight 
in the Republican Party of his state which had just 
broken out, threatening the re-election of his veteran 
colleague, and even projecting itself ahead two years 
to the time when this Senator was to come up for the 
suffrages of his fellow citizens. The Ambassador, 
deep in his paper and then in an interesting talk with 
a noble-looking lady, did not see the Senator until 
we were rolling into Concord. The Senator had been 
hard at work in Washington, the Ambassador was 
just back from a delightful summer cruise along the 
Dalmatian coast and among the Greek islands. 

As I lay back half asleep, half awake, bits of talk 
drifted through the car. A young man very anxious 
to do something for the Senator, the Senator as usual 
with every arrangement perfected, the Ambassador 
(the embodiment of beautiful old world courtesy), 
keen about his summer experiences, proud of the new 
book of his wife just coming off the press, and the old 
maid observing and suspicious, talking to her friend. 
No smile broke up the old maid’s stern features until 
she descended at Newport, N. H., and then it was 
obvious to all that she was pleased. While I was 
sound asleep the Madame heard her say to her com- 
panion: “I am glad there are no flappers in this car. 
That man and woman over there (meaning us) are 
man and wife. That woman (the noble-looking one) 
went up to talk to that man (meaning the Ambassador), 
but I guess she is all right. Flappers make me sick.”’ 


If my readers never have crossed the southern 
part of New Hampshire from Concord to the Vermont 
line at Claremont Junction, they should include this 
section in their next itinerary. Though it is only 
fifty-six miles from Concord to Claremont Junction, 
the grades are so heavy and the stops so frequent that 
it takes two hours. Up the beautiful Contoocook 
River the railroad has been run, over the Sunapee 
Mountains, along the shore of Lake Sunapee for three 
or four miles, and then down the Sugar River, the 
outlet of Lake Sunapee, to its junction with the 
Connecticut. Farther south is the lovely Weare, 
Antrim, Jaffrey, Fitzwilliam country; farther north 
one soon gets into the White Mountains. As we 
stopped at Contoocook, suddenly it came to me that 
here was a place where one of our Philadelphia minis- 
ters has an old home which I have often promised 
myself I would see. 

On this trip we were going visiting—a thing I do 
not like to do. Visiting, there are too many inhibi- 
tions, too many things to do: for politeness. ‘Too 
much cake, too little pie, too late breakfasts, too much 
long talk. Both justice and expediency compel me 
to add that my visiting this summer, what little we 
have done, has been free from these evils. Visiting 
which is not visiting is highly enjoyable. Where 
people have imagination enough to get the other 
fellow’s point of view, where they do not cook things 
one detests expressly for him to eat, where they do 
not comment on his personal habits, or lock the house 
so he can’t get out early in the morning, where they 
do not mind one’s going to bed on Boston time when 
they are on Chicago time, where they do not enter- 
tain one or expect one to entertain them, where, in 
short, they let one alone part of the time and let one 
in on things one likes the rest of the time, and in some 
subtle way throw around one a little feeling of home— 
then visiting may approximate heaven on earth. In 
the guest book at Claremont when we came away, 
after setting down names and dates, I inscribed this 
sentiment: ‘‘Hosts who rob visiting of its horrors.” 

There is much to be said on the other side too. 
Every guest might well long to be a guest who helps 
rob visiting of its horror. The guests who flop down 
on their host’s hands and have to be lifted through 
every hour of the day make business for nerve special- 
ists. 

It is no part of this paper to describe the host and 
hostess of the visit. Enough to say that they are 
New York City people of English descent, the man a 
distinguished doctor. R. G. F. is of English blood on 
both sides. Mrs. F. had a Vermont mother. For 
years we have traveled with them, camped with them, 
entertained them, and visited them in both their 
country and their city homes, and so we feel we know 
them. When they first went to Claremont they 


_ bought an old farm on Bible Hill, a mile or two out of 


the village. Year by year they have added things 
needed, balconies, doors, a new water supply, a road, 
a drain, and houses, until they have built or taken over 
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five, one of which they have sold to a physician from 
New York City. On outcropping rocks, a little way 
from the farmhouse, ten years ago they built a little 
gem of a cottage for themselves—long, low, white, 
four rooms, three stone fireplaces—commanding a 


wide view out over the Connecticut Valley to the: 


mountains of Vermont. As they are in Europe every 
summer, they often rent the farmhouse, but it has 
‘to be vacated by the time they return in the fall so 
it can be used as a guest house. 

Here we were installed with choice of five sleeping 
rooms, with furnace, kitchen range, big open fire- 
places, Dutch oven, woodshed, studio adjoining built 
by an artist owner of long ago, porches, vines, flowers, 
trees, view. Breakfast we had here too. For the 
other meals we went to the cottage. It is great to go 


THE COTTAGE ON THE ROCKS 


visiting and to have an entire farmhouse turned 
over to you. It was delightful to have a little maid 
come down early to make coffee and toast and other 
breakfast things. It was almost best of all to sit 
out in the protected corner between the woodshed 
and the house and let the warm sun on a cold and 
frosty morning soak in. Who can say, though, which 
is better—the corner of the woodshed in the sun of 
the morning, or the corner of the fireplace in the glow 
of the hearth logs at night? Being Universalist, we 
say both. Our philosophy is that of Paul, who de- 
clared, ‘‘All things are ours.’”’ He might have added, 
city and country, New Hampshire and New York, 
snug tap-rooms and mountain tops. 

Before we got through with this visit we con- 
cluded we had rather fully lived up to the spirit of 
Paul’s injunction, so many delightful unexpected 
things happened between 3.58 p. m. Friday and 
3.13 p. m. Sunday. For one thing there was a motor 
trip to Hanover and Dartmouth College, thirty miles 
up the Connecticut Valley. We went the back road 
through Cornish Flats, Meriden and Lebanon, and, 
starting to return by the river road on the Vermont 
side, we were sent by construction men on a glorious 
detour from Hartford, Vt., up the White River almost 
to Woodstock, and then around through Quechee, 
Hartland Four Corners, back to the river at Hartland, 


and then through Windsor and Ascutneyville to Clare- 
mont. 

Two successive years I have been asked to preach 
in the little church at Meriden at the annual service of 
the Meriden Bird Club in memory of Ernest Harold 
Baynes. Both times it has seemed too, far away and 
the effort involved too great. Now all at once I 
found myself in Meriden almost at the front entrance 
of the sanctuary, passing the church and the home of 
the lady who carries on this beautiful work. 

For all time Meriden on its beautiful hill is a 
part of me. Some other memory was stirred when I 
asked the name of a place we were passing and was 
told Lebanon. At last I had it. ‘‘To be sure,” I 
said, “this is the place where my colleague, Dr. Mar- 
shall, comes to drive eight miles up in the hills to his 
summer home, “The Hills,’ on 
the line between Lebanon and 
Enfield. 

In the years that I have 
known and admired Dartmouth 
College, I never visited it until 
this trip. The venerable white 
buildings, the magnificent new 
brick library, the English build- 
ing approaching completion, the 
old-fashioned meeting-house on 
the campus, the colonial archi- 
tecture, the wonderful trees, the 
green, the college boys every- 
where in evidence, made a deep 
impression on both the Madame 
and myself. Our hosts love 
Hanover and often motor over. 
An attractive nephew in the 
junior class is an added induce- 
ment. It was high noon and our 
visit had to be a fleeting one, 
but two things must be done whatever else was left 
out. One was to go through the library which George 
F. Baker gave in memory of his uncle, and the other 
was to see Dr. Speight. 

With between two and three millions of dollars 
to work with and architects of skill and experience 
to direct, my readers may imagine what has been 
produced for a library. What struck me especially 
was not the great beauty of the building, which I had 
read about—although that was obvious—but the in- 
telligence shown in designing rooms to attract readers. 
In one room especially fitted up with big chairs, the 
boys may smoke. It resembles the lounge of an at- 
tractive club. At the dedication the librarian said: 
“Those who planned this library . . . . believed that 
students should be given a chance to acquire the habit 
of reading, as a resource for leisure, as the surest way 
to retain a keen and useful mind; therefore the Tower 
Reading Room—an experiment in the cultivation of 
the reading habit.” 

At the inn where we had luncheon, I excited 
comment by ordering boiled pork and cabbage when 
I might have had chicken, lamb or beef. But I said 
truly, “One has a chance every day to get chicken, 
but what host would furnish boiled pork and cab- 
bage?” 

Our hosts had to be back in Claremont in time to 
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dress for a four o’clock wedding, and neither of the 
ladies is fond of speeding, so we had to make the 
Speight visit a brief one. 

“It is a great tragedy, this tragedy of Speight,” 
said a colleague one day after Dr. Speight had de- 
cided to go to Dartmouth. ‘‘Marooned in a little 
country town, where it is impossible to hire a house, 
in a little teaching position, when he had a life job in 
Boston—it is pathetic.”” The little country town has 
ten thousand people—the ideal size, as Will White 
says, to live in. The little teaching job is organizing 
a new department of biography for one of our best- 
known colleges. And for house and home the Speights 
have built a charming place on the high banks of the 
Connecticut looking up and down the valley for miles 
and over the green hills of Vermont. They have 
room for gardens innumerable, and the taste and skill 
to dig and plant for themselves. “Poor Speight,” 
compelled to work in the finest library, in some ways, 
in the whole country, and to live in one of its garden 
spots, and to busy himself at tasks that arouse his 
highest enthusiasm! When we get ready to extend 
sympathy to the architect of the Taj Mahal and pity 
the author of the Merchant of Venice, we will weep 
over the sad lot of Speight. It was worth going just 
‘to be able to think of the literary editor of the Christian 
Leader in this altogether delightful environment and 
at this vitai work. 

We had to run for the wedding after all. We 
came face to face with a glaring detour sign and an 
implacable road man, after two o’clock in the after- 
noon, with Claremont forty odd miles away. But 
what a drive it was for a man who had no wedding to 
make, and who knew that his host could be philosoph- 
ical over such accidents and even over social dep- 
rivations. Up river valleys, over mountains, past 
picturesque old farms, we made a thrilling circuit 
through Windsor County, Vermont, finding such 
gems as Quechee and Hartland Four Corners with 
its beautiful little Universalist church. Hartland was 
all and more than Dr. Spear of Roxbury is always 
making it out to be. 

The frost for two or three nights had been on 
the pumpkins, the corn was in the shock, or getting 
there rapidly; the maples were showing their first 
color, the hardier wild flowers, like purple -asters 
and goldenrod, were still in bloom. Always in a 
mountainous region there is some one hill or mountain 
dominating the scene, Around Claremont it is 
Mt. Ascutney. From it we lay a course on a motor 
trip, by it. we judge how far we still are from home, 
at it we look when the day is done. Though sur- 
rounded and attended by a multitude of lesser peaks, 
it is enough by itself to have individuality. It is a 
lovely peak and fortunate are those who live within 
sight of it. From our host’s place on Bible Hill we 
had Mt. Ascutney at its best. 

As if we had not had enough for one day, we two 
men were off after dinner for another twenty mile 
drive to Plainfield, N. H., to attend a public meeting 
in the interest of the modification of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and to bring the lady chairman home. 
Never having attended such a meeting, and feeling 
much as if I were playing hooky, I accompanied my 
host, a former ardent prohibitionist. Not only was 
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the meeting interesting, with the wife of a famous writer 
presenting the resolutions, and a well known artist 
asking questions, but the debates about the fireside 
were intensely interesting also, with a teacher in the 
high school taking the side of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and my host telling why he had come to have 
some doubts. The lady chairman, a well known 
figure in Republican politics and for some years on the 
National Committee, was an interesting person to 
meet. 

Though we do not care in these pages to discuss 
moral and economic questions, it is only fair to say 
that the fifty or sixty people at the meeting were as 
intelligent and well-behaved as one would find at a 
church service, and that neither before, at, or after 
the meeting, or any time on the visit, did I see any- 
thing intoxicating to drink. p 

We tried to get out of going, as we were tired, but 
both of us were glad to have had a chance to see 
another phase of life in dry, rock-ribbed old New 
Hampshire. 

Another thing that made this visit especially 
interesting was the fact that our friends were just 
back from Europe and had visited Russia. From 
such travelers, however much they disclaim complete 
knowledge, one gets new ideas and interesting side 
lights. 

An interesting spot in the village of Claremont 
by which we drove several times was the old Judge 
Parker place, now the home of Dean Lee S. McColles- 
ter, his son-in-law. Though the Judge and his 
daughter both have passed on, and the Dean and his 
daughter had gone back to their college town, the 
house spoke eloquently of both the living and the 


dead. 


We had a final contact with the people of Clare- 
mont in a service at the Universalist church. The 
little maid had told us the night before that breakfast 
had to be in good season on Sunday so that she could 
go to church. I asked her what church, and expected 
to hear Catholic. Instead she replied, “Universalist.” 
It was refreshing to find some one besides a Catholic 
keen to get up early to go to church. The whole 
family went with us. The little maid, dressed in black 
robe with broad white collar and cuffs, sang in the 
choir with twenty-five others dressed like her. They 
gave us good music, and the minister, Mr. Etsler, a 
good sermon, and the people a good welcome. “Blessed 
are they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness,”’ 
was the text, ‘for they shall be filled.”” The church 
made a distinct contribution ‘to this happy week end 
visit. 2 were much on the go, but we were so en- 
tertained that we came back refreshed. 

In a little drive after church we visited a much 
older church edifice situated at West Claremont, but 
attached now to the parish in Claremont and used 
mainly as a place of pilgrimage. All the old square 
pews have been left in the church, and to enter it is to 
step back into colonial times. On one of the tablets 
was this inscription: “Benjamin Tyler, Wallingford, 
Conn., 1732. Claremont, N. H., 1814. A first 
settler of Claremont 1767. Signer of the memorial 


‘to the P. G. F. P. Society (Society for the Propaga- 


tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, London) desiring 
this church 1769. Chosen warden at the first vestry 
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meeting, 1773. ‘Blessed are those who die in the 
Lord, for their works do follow them.’ This tablet 
placed in grateful remembrance by his descendants 
unto the seventh generation.” 

Not only in the old church and our own church 
did we feel that we were “entering into His gates with 
thanksgiving,” but in the rock garden at the cottage 
on Bible Hill with its far views. It is built on the 
old gray limestone cliffs which crop out at that point, 
and in crevices of the rocks. It has all manner of 


plants and mosses and ferns that grow in such situa- 
tions. And with a bird bath and a fountain always 
playing, it attracts all the birds of the region. The 
Madame saw a red-breasted nuthatch fly back and 
forth four times through the spray of the fountain. 
Two hermit thrushes were running over the rocks as 
if they owned the garden. The birds that come the 
earliest stay the latest. The hermit thrushes are 
among the last to leave us, and among the first to 
announce the return of spring. 


A Child’s Religion 


A. Gertrude Earle 


f@aa|T has been well established by Stanley Hall, 
‘5 John Dewey, and other Bee ops that a 
child is not “ a little man” 
eA but a child—an entirely different thing. His 
education should enable him to live a child’s life 
happily and completely. It should not be thought of 
merely as a preparation for something in the future. 
Yet how slowly we come to the application of this 
principle to the teaching of religion. Long ago we 
outgrew the idea that the pious type of child, talking 
just like his elders, behaving with precocious propriety 
in the church, was a desirable type. But even some 
of our best thinkers when it comes to decisions about 
what to teach our children of religion, seem to forget 
that the only religion we can teach to a child is a 
child’s religion, with all the limitations of a child’s 
experience and a child’s vocabulary. One extreme 
group says that we should not teach religion to chil- 
dren at all, because its concepts are entirely beyond 
their understanding. Another group, believing that 
we should teach religion to children, is struggling with 
the impossible task of so teaching it that nothing 
will ever need to be unlearned. 

Can religion—or anything else, for that matter— 
be so taught to the immature mind that it will never 
need to be unlearned? The humblest and most 
limited mother knows that she can not make clothes 
for her child that will not be outgrown. She would 
regard it as the greatest possible calamity if at ten 
years her boy could wear the garment made for him 
when he was but five, or if at twenty he was still run- 
ning about in the knickers made when he was twelve. 
This constant growing process makes her an endless 
amount of trouble and expense, but it is inevitable if 
her child is to grow up. 

It would seem that even an inexperienced thinker 
must know that thought-patterns are outgrown just 
as truly as clothes. A child’s thought of God, or 
duty, or worship, or any other religious idea, must be 
outgrown and give place to new and more mature ideas. 
Sometimes it will cause him distress of mind, even as 
the development of the body causes its growing pains. 
Sometimes he will laugh at those childish ideas just 
as we laugh at the little garments mother brings out to 
show us what we used to wear. But we don’t stop 
wearing clothing just because we have to get new to 
keep up with the growth of the body and with chang- 
ing styles. If the child is rightly guided, he need not 
give up religion because he can no longer use outgrown 
ideas nor because he finds his first conceptions do not 


“a little woman,’ 


accord with the mode of things of a different age. 

Why not accept the principle that the best 
teaching in the world can not save the child from 
“unlearning” his childish notions? Why not realize 
that the best teaching in the world can not give to the 
child a religion that will satisfy the man? Why not 
accept the fact that the best teaching in the world 
may fail entirely to give the child, with his limited 
experience and limited vocabulary, the conception of 
religion that was in the mind of his teacher? 

We ought to know that the process of learning 
must always be accompanied with a certain amount of 
unlearning. We ought to know that because a pupil 
repeats our words is little evidence that he has ac- 
cepted, or even understood, our ideas. We do not 
need to be more troubled by these facts in connection 
with the teaching of religion than in other departments 
of education. The older generation stays on the 
field of action for just this purpose—to pass on to 
others its dearly bought wisdom. But not to impose 
that wisdom on the new generation. Rather to pass 
it on and wait with patience to see what the new 
generation will make out of it. These young folks 
we teach wi!l misunderstand a lot of what we are try- 
ing to tell them. A lot more they will discount 


_entirely. All of it will be remolded by their thinking 


and their experience. That is why the world moves, 
and there is no need for us to get excited about it. 
Nor is there any need for us to stop trying to pass on 
what we know. It is stuff for the young to work 
upon. Let us give it to them to make what they can 
out of it. But let us not be surprised or disturbed 
if they see it all very differently from what we saw it, 
nor feel that we have failed if they make our wisdom 
all over into something quite unlike what we are 
trying to pass on. 

Let us be specific and illustrate what we are 
saying. What shall-we teach children about God? 
Don’t teach them anything at all, says one group of 
thinkers. They will inevitably misunderstand and 
get an idea of God that will not stand the test of ex- 
perience. The word connotes too many things which 
thinking people of to-day can not accept. Let us 
not use it at all. 

It is probably true that children get very fanciful 
and weird ideas of God, but then they get fanciful 
and weird ideas of everything else, and they have to 
grow out of them. We have got to use some kind of 
language with our children, even if they do misunder- 
stand us. They will hear the word God from people 
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among whom they live, and some of the associations 
they will have with it will be very undesirable. Can 
we not put a content into the word to offset some of 
this undesirability? We can’t talk about “the inte- 
erating process of the universe” to little children. Nor 
even about ‘“‘the Power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.”” We have got to say something when 
the little folks ask us who made the world and who 
listens when we pray. Why be afraid to personify? 
Or to use figurative language? They won’t always 
get the idea the teacher means to give. But when I 
say to you, “I believe in God,” do you think for a 
moment that you know just what I mean? One 
thing is certain, that I mean something very different 
from what I meant when as a little child I first learned 
to repeat those words. There have been some un- 
happy hours as the old beliefs have slipped away, but 
on the whole, this changing, developing thought has 
added to the zest of life. Even if I am quite clear 
what I mean to-day when I say those words, I may 
not be able to tell you. Because we can say words 
that satisfy us, such as “I believe in God,” or “I be- 
lieve in man,” or “‘I believe that the existence of God 
can not be proved and therefore I find the idea of 
God irrelevant,” does not prove that we have made 
ourselves understood by our fellow men. Yet in order 
to converse together and in order to worship together, 
we have to use Janguage and take all the risks of being 
misunderstood. 

Why worry then about whether the child under- 
stands? He feels the mystery of the world in which 
he finds himself. When he asks questions about it, 
we can’t give him all the findings of the scientists 
and the philosophers. Why not say “God,” and say 
it with that reverence and awe that will tell him that 
we feel the mystery and that we do not know how to 
explain it? Can we not make him feel that we think 
there is a meaning in the mystery even if we do not 
see it? If that sense of hidden meaning is associated 
with the word God, we have made a good beginning. 
The child is thrilled by the beauty of the world, by 
the beauty of music, or art, or story. With that 
thrill let us associate the name God. As our child 
grows older, he feels the stirring of his own soul, the 
desire to think for himself, to follow his own way. 
Can we not say to him, “That is God speaking to 
you?” There is a long road for him to travel before 
he will understand what psychology has to teach 
him about that inner self. When he has learned all 
the terminology of the psychologists perhaps he will 
not be so much farther along than when he first was 
told that God speaks within himself. 

If the child, grown older, says, “I don’t believe 
in that God you taught me about,” ask him to de- 
scribe this God in whom he does not believe. Perhaps, 
hearing that description, you will need to say, “I 
meant you to understand that it was the ancient He- 
brew people who had that idea, but not that you and 
I need to have it.’’ Or, “I meant you to understand 
that the founders of our church had that idea, not 
that we have to accept it now.’’ Or, if he is old 
enough, you may give hm “The Great Hunger” to 
read. When he has read it, ask him, “Are you big 
enough to sow grain in your enemy’s field that God 
may come to be?” 


With all our boasted knowledge, we have not 
arrived at satisfying explanations of everything. 
Yet something pulls us onward. Something keeps 
us trying to understand. Something drives us on 
from one point to the next, undismayed by failure, 
unsatisfied with success. Theist, humanist, agnostic, 
atheist, whatever we call ourselves, this something 
pulls. Do we want the children to feel the pull? 
Do we want them to reverence this urge to do and be? 
Do we want them to worship what is high and good 
and true and to give themselves to the following of 
the best they see? Then why be afraid to use the 
traditional words and the traditional forms? Nobody 
thinks these words and forms say it all. Nobody 
thinks that when the whole congregation repeats, 


“T believe in God the Father Almighty,” each one — 


means the same thing as every other. But thrilled 
by those words a great company of noble souls have 
lived out their lives, to the enrichment of all of us. 
Shall we make life sterile for our children by com- 
pelling them to lose the thrill because they may pos- 
s bly get a wrong conception? 

If we tell them our idea of God is the only right 
one, if we say ‘Believe this or be damned,” if, we 
silence all their questions and insist that as things 
have been they must be now and always, world with- 
out end, then are we false teachers. But if we fear 
to teach anything about God lest wrong ideas be ac- 
cepted, then do we rob our children of the poetry of 
childhood. They will not be less able to understand 
life’s prose because they have first enjoyed its poetry. 

What is the ritual of the church? The effort of 
earnest people to express their common aspirations. 
What is a creed? A symbol of what earnest people 
have thought. What is the Old Testament? A 
record of the development of a profoundly religious 
people. What is the New Testament teaching of the 
Fatherhood of God? The conception of God and His 
relation to us of the man whose life meant so much to 
the world that we reckon time from his birth. Wheth- 
er or not these things are important realities to us, we 
ought to teach our children something about what 
they have done for those interested in them. Unless 
we insist that these things must be believed by those 
we teach, we are not circumscribing their liberty. 
We are only giving them material from which to 
start as they work out their own philosophy of life. 

Modernists, humanists, atheists—whatever we 
call ourselves—let us take heed to our ways lest 
we are guilty of the bigotry we condemn in others. 
If we may not impose creeds on the young, why im- 
pose ‘“‘no creed?” If we are afraid to teach the idea 
of God, or to use the name of God, how can we con- 
sistently dare to teach anything or to use any language? 
Let us pass on the best we know in the best language 
we can command, remembering that no one of us 
entirely understands another, remembering, too, that 
the child must be a child in speech and understanding 
before ever he can be a man. 

* * * 


We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 
God hath His small interpreters; 
The child must teach the man. 
Whittier. 
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From the Beginning” 
Frederick W. Betts 


HH plastic age is early in our history. Those 
"/ ideals and emotions which shape our charac- 
ters manifest themselves while we are young. 

22 If there is in us some aptitude or gift which 
sets the direction of our life work, these will reveal 
themselves before we are aware of what they mean. 
I can not remember when I did not want to be a 
minister. I can not remember when I first began to 
feel the drive and drag of those desires which are with 
me still and have been with me through all my life. 
If I should try to fix the date on which these tendencies 
took specific form, I think I should set the time when 
I was fourteen years of age. Up to that time I was 
what all real boys ought to be, a boy of mixed emo- 
tions, where the barbarities and the idealisms of 
romantic dreams fought for ascendency, with the 
issue often doubtful. We lived in a country village 
where the long road ascended the hill. On either 
side the highway was bordered with a row of beau- 
tiful sugar maple trees. Beyond the trees at one side 
was the village church to which my mother belonged 
and in which I was baptized when I was a small boy. 
We lived across the way and up the street opposite 
the village green, where the schoolhouse stood and the 
ball ground stretched away toward the city in the 
valley below. 

On my mother’s side I inherit from a family of 
somewhat emotional and theologically narrow an- 
cestry. Three generations of my ancestors lie in a 
village cemetery within ten miles of where I am now. 
In the front center of this cemetery stood the village 
meeting-house where hell and damnation were meted 
out in no scant measure as far back as I have any 
memory or history. 

My grandfather, on my father’s side, was the 
one outstanding independent theological rebel of that 
community. He was the village shoemaker. His 
shop and bench faced the four corners of the village 
streets. My one distinct memory of him is his tall 
form, his great crown of white hair, the vehemence 
and earnestness with which he argued with the pious 
theological bigots of his neighborhood. He was a 
Universalist, and through all his life until he died at 
eighty-seven, he fought his battle for the love of God 
in Jesus Christ unceasingly. My father inherited 
from his father, they from their ancestors. They 
were English people centuries back. They migrated 
to New England and followed Roger Williams in 
his search for spiritual liberty. They settled in 
Rhode Island as early as 1667. From that date there 
is an unbroken family life of liberal thought, of broad 
theology and of a blessed faith in the loving kindness 
and tender mercy of Almighty God which came down 
to my grandfather and to my father, then to me. 

In those days the one emotional event in the life of 
a village church was the coming of the itinerant evan- 


*Chapter three of the new autobiography of the Rev. 
Frederick W. Betts, D. D., of Syracuse, N. Y., to appear this 
fall. Next week we shall publish part of an interesting chapter, 
“The Discipline of Poverty.’ < 


gelist and revivalist. He came often upon his own 
initiative and he went the way he came. He sat up 
in the pulpit of our village church for weeks, and 
from night to night he urged, exhorted and threatened 
those who came. His peculiar animosity was the 
moral, decent man or woman who did not surrender 
to his appeals or his threats. My father was the best 
man | have ever met. I think that all in all he was 
the most Christian man I have ever met. He had 
brains and intelligence and he used them. He was 
fairly well educated, had been a school teacher and 
for a time the editor of the village newspaper. He 
had been through the Civil War, and my earliest dis- 
tinct memory of him was when I saw him come up 
the walk, when I was six years old, back from the 
war again. He was gentle and just. The elements 
of sympathy and mercy were so mixed in him that if 
he had a weakness or fault this was his inability to be 
severe even when severity seemed necessary. Heisa 
holy memory to me, and all the best that is in me I 
trace to his influence. But he was a Universalist. 
What he was was the personification of his father. 
He lived the Gospel of the Love of God in Jesus 
Christ, but the itinerant evangelist lambasted and 
denounced him, called him by name the most dan- 
gerous man in that community because he set the 
example of personal righteousness before: the whole 
village. 

When I was a boy of fourteen years I lacked 
the judgment of my father. The revivalist got me. 
He stirred my very soul. He agonized, tormented 
and terrified me. He literally shook my whole soul 
over that awful abyss of hell which he described. 
I could not be converted. I went forward with those 
who were stirred, as I was, but I never “experienced” 
religion and I never said I did. I told him and I told 
the dear old minister of the village church that when 
I saw the light and understood that I had found my 
peace with God I would say so without any prompting 
or urging, but that until I did see the light and did 
know that I was converted, I would not pretend. 
Revivalist and minister were severe with me. I went 
on to sleepless nights of torture and fear of hell. I 
have been more or less neurotic all my life, and as I 
study modern psychology with its discoveries of 
how far back our fears may have begun in our ex- 
perience, I have come to believe that, with whatever 
good they did me, those men did me an evil which 
has lasted all my life. 

My father was a carpenter. He had a shop in 
the yard not far from our house. I can see that shop 
now, and that carpenter’s bench on which he sat that 
morning while he talked to me with tears in his eyes 
and out of his very soul. He told me how he had 
never joined a church. He told me how he abhorred 
the brutal doctrines that were taught in the name of 
a living Christ and our Heavenly Father, he told me 
that no matter what men told me, no matter what 
preachers said, no matter what the cost of religious 
ostracism, never to let anybody make me believe that 
the wrath of God was upon me and that I should be 
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afraid of anything that my Heavenly Father could do. 

What follows belongs to another chapter in my 
experience, but I date my spiritual experience from 
that day in my father’s shop and from that interview 
in which he poured out his soul and faith to me. He 
told me then that he had always wanted to be a Uni- 
versalist minister, but that he was poor and married 
young and children came, and he had been denied the 


The Centennial of 


SHE First Universalist Church of Cambridge, 
‘| Mass., celebrated the centennial of the or- 
ganization of their Sunday school, Sunday 
Su and Monday, Sept. 29 and 30. The Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe, pastor, preached an appropriate ser- 
mon at the Sunday service on ““The Blessed Task,” 
and the Rev. Geo. E. Huntley, D. D., offered what is 
called “the prayer of rejoicing and vision.” The 
centennial exercises were continued at the session of 
the church school, at 12 o’clock. Roland T. Ball, 
assistant superintendent, delivered an address. 

On Monday at 5.30 p. m. a social was held, and 
at 6.30 p. m. “‘the one hundredth anniversary supper” 
was served. 

An imposing list of speakers sat at the head table, 
but all were brief, and the supper was brought to a 
close at 10.20 p. m. 

William A. Johnson, superintendent of the school, 
made an introductory address and introduced the 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham as toastmaster. 
Mr. Walker said that he intended to be a different 
kind of toastmaster and not tell stories, not describe 
the speakers, not take up the time, and admirably did 
he live up to his ideal. He kept things moving. 

Mr. Johnson made an address of welcome for the 
Sunday school, which he described as a happy family. 
The Rev. Otto S. Raspe, pastor of the church, then 
spoke in part as follows: “I bring you the greetings of 
the First Universalist Church on your one hundredth 
birthday. This parish was organized in 1822. In 
1827 a group in the church banded themselves to- 
gether in a fellowship called the Church Membership 
Association. Two years later the Church Member- 
ship Association dreamed a dream, saw a vision, 
followed the light, and organized a school of religious 
education. 

“For 100 years this organization has served in 
the spirit of the Eternal Christ, and developed the 
characters of boys and girls. The church indeed is 
the mother. The school is the child. The mother 
was only seven years old when the child was born. 
Universalist people have a habit of doing that way. 
When the thought comes, action follows. When the 
Sunday school movement was still in its infancy, still 
unpopular, our people dared start. Now one hundred 
years have passed. We all are carrying on. We 
enter the second century with faith and prayer.” 

The Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., brought greetings 
from the Massachusetts State Convention of Uni- 
versalist Churches. He said: “If you were to search 
the records of the Massachusetts State Convention, 
you could not find anywhere a vote giving authority to 
any Secretary or Superintendent to speak in its name. 
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satisfaction of his great desire. If I was ever born 
again, or converted, as they called it in those days, it 
was then and there. Perhaps the fact that I am a 
Universalist minister should be dated also from that 
interview, for I do know this, that among all the mo- 
tives that have animated me, I have never quite for- 
gotten that I am what my father longed, but failed, 
to be. 


a Church School 


But in spite of our loose organization I know that I 
can speak with all the authority of a Bishop. I under- 
stand the feeling of our people. AI! join in congratu- 
lations.” 

Two delightful soprano solos were given by Miss 
Marion Lowd, accompanied by Mr. Geo. J. Perry, 
organist of the famous First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church of Salem. , 

Miss Carrie D. Hawkes read an ‘interesting his- 
torical sketch which she was assisted in preparing by 
Miss Marian H. Pike. In part she said: 


It seems difficult to realize that there was ever a time when 
Sunday schools did not exist; yet such was the case. Although 
there were various attempts made in the religious education of 
children in the very early times, the accepted originator and 
founder of the modern Sunday school was Robert Raikes of 
Gloucester, England, who started a school about 1780. His 
name was connected with our teachers’ association, for in one of 
our old books is the following: ; 


“Original communications by teachers, scholars 
and friends intended for recitation by the scholars con- 
nected with the Universalist Sunday School, Cam- 
bridgeport, during the years 1838 and 1839. This book 
to be preserved by the persons who shall fill the office of 
secretary to the Robert Raikes Teachers’ Society from 
year to year. Now the First Universalist Teachers’ 
Society, in Cambridge.” 


The first Sunday school established by Universalists was in 
Boston in 1818, in connection with the First Universalist Society 
there. The early records of our own school are very meager. 
From a paper enclosed in one of the books we learn that it was 
“‘organized in May, 1829, with between thirty and forty scholars. 
The school kept only seven or eight months. The only book 
used was the New Testament until 1831, when Rev. S. P. Skinner 
became pastor, when they began to use small question books. 
The only exercises consisted of prayer and reading and reciting 
portions of the New Testament. There was no singing. The 
school was discontinued in 1832 and reorganized in 1835 by Mrs. 
Paige. It was not held throughout the year until 1837. There 
were eighty-four scholars and sixteen teachers. 

One of the items in the constitution of the Teachers’ Society 
reads thus: ‘‘The school shall be holden from the first Sunday in 
April to the last Sunday in September in the mornings, com- 
mencing at a quarter before nine; and from the first Sunday in 
October to the last Sunday in March at noon, commencing at a 
quarter past one for instruction, excepting on the first Sundays 
in December, March and June, when select pieces may be spoken 
by the scholars, as a substitute for the regular instruction. A 
public celebration shall also be holden on the first Sunday in 
September.’’ Some of the celebrations were also held on the 
Fourth of July with the avowed purpose of counteracting “‘the 
carousing and cheap celebration of the day by an effort to in- 
still real patriotism and a sense of the dignity of the day.”’ 

In the Trumpet of Sept. 28, 1839, a Universalist paper of 


“that time, is an account of a “‘celebration’’ and the following 


words of eommendation: 
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“The Cambridgeport Sunday school has improved 
greatly within the last two years, and we are confident 
that it takes a very high rank among the Sabbath 
schools of this neighborhood. The credit of this im- 
provement is to be given in part to the teachers and in 
part to the scholars, but principally to the Superin- 
tendent, who has exerted himself with untiring assiduity 
for the benefit of the school. The proprietors of the 
mecting-house have finished one of the most commodi- 
ous and elegant vestries for the use of the school that 
we ever saw.’’ 


We also find accounts of what were called ‘‘celebrations’’ 
during 1838, 1839 and the early forties. These were evidently 
quite elaborate affairs, consisting of long programs of poems, 
dialogues and addresses spoken by the pupils. In most cases 
these were written by the minister or teachers or officers of the 
school, sometimes by the pupils themselves. We find several 
written by the Rev. Thomas Whittemore. The superintendent 
gave a report of the progress of the school. There were large 
audiences and the occasions awakened much interest. 

The Fourth of July celebration in 1839, with decorations 
and refreshments and with “speaking, singing and addresses 
occupying about two hours,’’ was held at the Town House, but 
by September they were in the new. vestry. On the Fourth of 
July, 1840, the day was celebrated at Cambridgeport by the 
Universalist Sunday schools of Cambridgeport, East Cambridge 
and Malden. The account reads: 


“The procession consisted of about three hundred 
and made a most beautifulappearance. The conduct of 
the children was orderly and becoming and every way 
worthy of the great occasion that had called them to- 
gether. Recitations were given by the scholars, written 
especially for the occasion by the minister and others. 
Master Enoch Howlet gave extracts from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, very distinctJy and happily read; 
Master William M: Langley spoke for the Berean 
Sabbath school of East Cambridge and Master Henry 
Eaton spoke for the Malden schoo]. After the exercises 
the teachers and children and as many of the parents 
as could be accommodated repaired to the large hall 
in the basement of the church where tables were set for 
between three and four hundred.’’ 


The hall was decorated and there were bouquets of flowers 
on the tables, one a “‘pyramid three feet high’’ presented by Mr. 
Samuel Pond. Concerning the food, we are told ‘‘there was 
enough for all and to spare.’’ Evidently then, as now, our ladies 
were good providers. 

An interesting light is thrown on some of the teachings of 
the tirne in a report given by Latimer W. Ballou while superin- 
tendent in 1840. He complained of “restlessness, noise and 
apparent want of attention and interest manifested by some of 
the scholars during the exercises of the school,’ and said it was 
due (and no doubt he was right) to teaching one scholar at a 
time, leaving little time for the “‘more important duties of con- 
versation, explanation and endeavors to draw out the minds of 
the children.” “To win their love, they must be loved, and to 
get their attention, attention must be bestowed upon them.’’ 
He recommended that the same lesson be given the whole class— 
that they be led to think, to ask questions, to form opinions and 
to express their opinions in their own language. Does not that 
sound as if Latimer Ballou was, in 1840, advanced in his ideas 
of teaching? 

The Primary Department was started about 1864 by Miss 
Emma F. Blodgett and Mrs. Julia Osgood Pear, wife of Thomas 
Pear, treasurer of the school for thirty-six years. Miss Blodgett 
remained in charge of the Primary Department for more than 
fifty years. 

Before public libraries had many books for children, the 
Sunday schools tried to provide good reading for them. Much 
attention was given to our school library, and in 1841 Charles 
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Pear was appointed librarian. 
Taise money to buy books. 
To go into detail regarding the work of later times would 
make too long a story. Especially notable is the increased in- 
terest in missionary efforts. We have also extended our af- 
filiations with both state and national church school organiza- 
tions and have Jearned to co-operate in a larger field—for it is 
as true now as when it was written in the early,constitution of the 
Teachers’ Society that “the character of a community depends 
in great degree on principles and habits of youth. The Sunday 
school is the best means of guiding to virtue, religion and truth.” 


The Rey. Elmer Peters of Brockton spoke for 
the Universalist Sunday School Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, of which he is president, and the Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker for the Sabbath School Union of 
Greater Boston, of which he is president. Mr. H. R. 
Wiley represented the Sunday school of Charlestown, 
of which he is superintendent, and the Rev. L. C. 
Nichols and George F. Newcomb the school at Salem. 
Both of these are centennial schools. Mr. W. T. 
Smallman of Malden brought the greetings of another 
very old school. Dr. John A. Cousens spoke for 
Tufts College, the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
for the General Sunday School Association, the Rev. 
Rev. Wesley G. Nicholson for the Harvard Unitarian 
Church. 

The following past superintendents and friends 
then spoke briefly: Mr. Lothrop of Springfield, Mass., 
the oldest superintendent living, Mrs. George E. 
Huntley, a former superintendent, not the oldest, 
the Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, the immediate predecessor 
of Mr. Raspe as pastor, and Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell; 
treasurer of the State and General Conventions, and 
son of a former beloved pastor. Mr. Roland T. Ball 
read regrets and Dr. George E. Huntley admirably 
closed the speaking. 

“Tt is pleasant here to-night,’ said Mr. Peters, 
“but one can not read the records without seeing that 
the going often was rough. Nothing in our church 
is more needed than the courage to go on when the 
way is hard.” 

Mr. Newcomb referred feelingly to the power 
of the old records. 

President Cousens seldom hasspoken morefeelingly 
or eloquently, starting with an old quilt hung behind 
the speakers’ table on which he had found inscribed 
the names of his father, mother, brother and sister, 
all members of the Cambridge parish. 

“The time was,” said Dr. Earle, “‘when the chief 
task of the church was getting people into heaven. 
Now we are discovering that the chief task of the 
church is education. We think to-day not only that 
the church ought to devote an hour on Sunday to 
education, but that all the church does or is ought to 
be educational.” 

A. Ingham Bicknell, over six feet tall and weigh- 
ing over 200, was introduced as the little boy who fell 
off the piano stool in Sunday school and broke his 
arm. He responded in a brief, witty address. 

Dr. Huntley quoted Robert Raikes as saying: 
“T want a school to teach those little devils to read and 
write, wash face and hands and not swear in church.” 
“He had,” said Dr. Huntley, “a clearly defined pur- 
pose. The objectives have been enlarged, but we 
may well strive for the same vision and courage.” 


Once a “tea-party”’’ was given to 
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The Civil Liberties Movement Grows Apace in Boston 
Norman D. Fletcher 


%&| TRIKE while the iron is hot” is not only good 

$1 advice for the blacksmith, if there be any 
such in these days, but it has long been re- 
Sn} carded as admirable strategy by the social 
rafoniner and that group of socially minded citizens 
whose attentions are not exclusively occupied by 
matters of a tercentenary nature. Apparently this 
advice has not been forgotten, and the “iron” is al- 
ready deemed to be sufficiently “hot” for a strong 
blow. The blow was aimed and directed by the Civil 
Liberties Committee of Massachusetts at its meeting 
on October 9 in Ford Hall, which might very well be 
called Forge Hall, so many blows have been directed 
thus upon divers hot irons. 

Ever since the “Strange Interlude” episode be- 
gan, which has made dear old Boston the laughing 
stock of the civilized world, we have felt that it was 
essentially a matter of the denial of civil liberties and 
all of a piece with that which has been directed from 
City Hall for some time. The battle for civil lib- 
erties will never be won by the radicals. Compara- 
tively few, also, care anything about the communists 
being allowed to speak on Boston Common or the 
Sacco-Vanzetti Memorial Committee being per- 
mitted to hold its meeting in a public hall. But if a 
liberty or two can be denied the Brahmins their sup- 
‘port may also be enlisted. The recent tragi-comedy 
in which Mayor Nichols, Mr. Casey, and the seven 
hundred members of the Theater Guild in Greater 
Boston were the principal actors offered just such an 
opportunity. Certain people who have fought a 
long and lone battle for our liberties were sagacious 
enough to see the opportunity, and there has resulted 
the organization of the Civil Liberties Committee of 
Massachusetts; and its recent meeting in Ford Hall 
of which this article is an attempted report. 

The chairman was none other than John S. Cod- 
man, veteran war-horse in matters of this sort. He 
immediately indicated that the denial of civil liberties 
in Boston and censorship in particular create a 
condition which affects all of Massachusetts. He 
might have added that it affects all New England. 
Yheatrically speaking practically all New England 
is a part of Greater Boston unless one’s taste stops 
with the movies. “Over a period of six years,” said 
Mr. Codman, “Boston has been the most censored 
city in the country.”’ _ He then recounted the recent 
history of official high-handedness with the people’s 
liberties, from Mayor Curley’s refusal some six years 
ago to allow the K. K. K. to hold a meeting, which 
Codman declared “‘was the entering wedge for the 
degradation of Boston,” to the censorship of O’Neill’s 
play at the Hollis Theater. His conclusion was that 
apparently the present city government, like past 
governments, acts upon the policy that “we can’t 
criticise the government, its. form, institutions, or 
officials.” 

Zechariah Chafee of the Harvard Law School, 
always on hand when there is anything to be done in 
favor of free speech, described how “Boston has be- 
come the home port of the censor ship.” The latest 


affair has aroused every newspaper in Boston and 
many prominent citizens. But they should have 
been aroused long ago when the process of threatening 
to refuse to renew licenses, or to enforce obsolete or 
technical fire regulations, began. “It is strange,”’ 
said Professor Chafee, adjusting his tongue to the 
middle of his cheek, “that our mayor is not more 
solicitous about the safety of his friends in enforcing 
the fire laws in halls in which they hold their meetings.”’ 

“With the mayoralty campaign under way,” 
continued Professor Chafee, “now is the time to press 
the question. Let each candidate declare himself: 
whether he will allow speakers on the Common, 
whether he will arbitrarily censor books and plays. 
Then let each voter vote accordingly. Now is the 
time to consider legislative action on censorship. 
Some kind of control is inevitable. But what kind of 
contro! and how carried out is a great problem.” 
Professor Chafee concluded his address by applying 
his judicial mind to this problem. ‘“There are three 
tests to be made on any plan of censoring plays. 
These tests refer to (1) the person or persons who 
make the decision, (2) the time of the decision, (3) the 
results of an unfavorable decision to the theater. The 
persons who want to have the job of censors are likely 
to be of the species of Anthony Comstock. The per- 
sons selected to censor plays (Professor Chafee fa- 
vored a jury) should be selected because of their 
knowledge of plays and theaters. What we really 
want is a decision by a competent jury which acts 
at once so as not to hold up the theatrical producers. 
We need something of this order incorporated in a 
new statutory proceeding. Don’t let this thing stop 
to-night. Look to future meetings toward this end.” 

The next speaker was Joseph Lee, president of 
the Massachusetts Civic League. In his short speech 
Mr. Lee made clear his emphatic disapproval of 
official interference with civil liberties in Boston. 
One gained the impression that here was a stalwart 
old Bostonian who took pride in Boston’s great 
traditions and who at present stood in sackcloth 
and ashes for the shame of his beloved city. “Boston 
would not have the reputation it has in American 
history if the present interference in the liberties of 
the people had existed to any great extent centuries 
before. Censorship means that the tree is cut down 
for fear the children will climb in the branches. We 
have been something of a city in the past. If we 
submit to this tyranny to-day, we shall be nothing 
in the future, and shall deserve to be nothing.” 

On the platform sat Prof. Clarence R. Skinner. 
He was not among the list of speakers. Yet Profes- 
sor Skinner has become so necessary to any movement 
of this kind, in fact any movement toward the better 
day, that his presence is necessary as a symbol of en- 
lightened social mindedness. Wherever there is a 
fight against tyranny, wherever there is a constructive 
attempt to solve a serious social problem, there is 
Skinner. All Universalists should be proud that 
he is one of us and a teacher to many of our young 
men studying for our ministry. 
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“Do protest meetings amount to anything?” he 
challenged. ‘“We have had many protest meetings 
in the past few years, and yet the record of our of- 
ficials pertaining to civil liberties has never »been 
worse. This is the psychological moment to do some- 
thing. Act as well as listen! If we let this moment 
go by, we may have to wait for a long time before 
another situation will arise in which we have so 
many with us. Let us concentrate on this civil 
liberties fight for the next year.” 

Edward A. Weeks of the staff of the Atlantic 
Monthly referred to Boston’s first wholesale censorship 
of books as “The Boston Massacre of 1927.”’ He 
retraced the attempts of the Boston book sellers to 
get through adequate legi lation, and warned the 
Civil Liberties Committee against making some mis- 
takes in legislative procedure already made. He 
brought a laugh loud enough to be heard at the State 
House and in the region of Cornhill when he told 
how the Massachusetts Supreme Court attempted to 
clarify the situation by defining obscenity as “that 
which tends to create obscene thoughts in the minds 
susceptible to them.” : 

Dr. Abraham Myerson of Tufts Medical School 
gave the closing speech. ‘Censorship implies a type 
of human character that believes this is the best 
possible of all worlds—for it. Thus this type is 
opposed to all change.”. Dr. Myerson reviewed the 


story of the resistance of entrenched power against 
mechanical inventions, labor unions, the dress of 
women, and sex. “The censor says he looks only 
for the sensual aspect of sex in our plays. If this 
were so three-quarters of the plays and movies would 
be stopped. The real thing he looks for is a new at- 
titude toward sex. Our sensual musical comedies 
and burlesques do not challenge ‘tthe moral code. 
Hence there is no censorship of them.” Dr. Myerson 
made a particularly telling argument when he pointed 
out that the lower the social group the more taboos, 
the more censorship. The higher the soc al group the 
less censorship and the more freedom. If this is so, 
thought we, poor Boston must be back in the thriving 
days of Neanderthal man! 

During the meeting a resolution was read, passed 
unanimously by the Boston Ministers’ Association 
(Unitarian), condemning the present censorship, and 
also the newspaper account of much the same action 
by our Boston Universalist Ministers’ Association. 

A collection was taken and an opportunity was 
given for the twelve hundred men and women pres- 
ent to pledge their support financially and morally 
to the cause. The Civil Liberties Committee, with 
offices at 6 Byron Street, means business. The fight 
is on. Where is there a man or woman who has a 
social conscience and a passion for liberty and justice 
who will not buckle on his armor? 


Friendly Probing into the Human Heart of a City 


Herbert A. Jump 


In the United States we are having our fill these days of 
“vice probes” and “‘graft probes.’’ Here follows the story of a 
“human interest probe,’’ a very different species of explora- 
tion. 

The name of this enterprise is the Boston Friendship Tours. 
As an organization it is starting its third season, though there 
had been in Boston previously a few sporadic trips planned by 
Clarence Howell of New York, conductor of the New York 
Reconciliation Tours. The method made familiar to social 
workers by Sherwood Eddy’s summer trips to Europe, by the 
successive good-will missions to Mexico under Hubert Herring, 
Alva Taylor and others—a method which was successfully util- 
ized thirty years ago by Professor Bailey of the Sociological De- 
partment of Yale University—has been adapted to the needs of 
individuals who must pluck their apples from the tree of knowl- 
edge only on Saturday afternoons. Thus twelve hundred seekers 
after truth during 1927-1929 patronized the eighteen Friendship 
Tours planned by the Boston committee. For the most part 
their verdict has closely paralleled the comment of a pastor who 
came to settle in a Boston suburb a year ago. After his first ex- 
perience of the sociological venture known as a Friendship Tour 
he declared, ‘“This is the best thing I have struck since I came to 
the Hub.”’ 

Who goes on these tours? College students, preachers, 
missionary secretaries, social workers, hard-headed business 
men, directors of religious education sometimes convoying a 
dozen young people of their church school, or Bible class teachers 
piloting fifteen or twenty enthusiastic pupils. 

What is done on these tours? An infinite variety of things. 
We visit Roman Catholic monasteries and Methodist missions 
in the Italian quarter. We see one kind of beauty in the Rus- 
sian Cathedral and another kind in the studio of a Russian ballet 
master. We study Jewish religious education in a million dollar 
church schoolhouse and Jewish charities in a commodious old 
folks’ home. We penetrate alleys, we pacronize street markets, 


we eat Syrian food, Greek food, Chinese food, as we study these 
respective racial groups and avail ourselves of their native res- 
taurants. The six-hour program of each trip aims to convey 
something of the charm of a little known quarter of Boston, the 
romance of a group-life which may be completely European in 
atmosphere and tongue though being lived in an American city, 
and the idealism of some misunderstood but alluring cross-sec- 
tions of our great republic. And everything, everywhere, all 
the time, moving in the spirit of a neighborly friendship. 

Literally and figuratively we travel into a foreign area 
either of space or thought, and on the exploration we reap new 
experiences of human beings well worth knowing and loving, and 
we realize new contacts with faiths or intellectual points of view 
differing from ours but equally sincere and aspiring. Speakers 
chosen for their competence, pictorial features selected for their 
interest-producing value, music and dramatic art planned to 
furnish proof of achievement in quarters where perhaps we have 
been inclined to expect little and thus have found less, these 
conspire to interpret the purpose, soul, poetry and humanity of 
different circles of our American citizenry. 

Interested persons may secure further information by ad- 
dressing the tours at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. The enterprise 
is strictly non-commercial, non-sectarian, and non-propaganda. 
Its supporters are made up of a group of social-minded persons, 
including Professor Vaughn of Boston University, Professor 
Stites of Simmons College, Professor Calkins of Wellesley, David 
Niles of the Ford Hal] Forum, and Ralph Cobleigh of the Con- 
gregationalist. 

The tentative schedule for the current season is as follows: 

1. Italian. 2. Greek. 3. Liquor and drugs. 4. Labor. 
problems. 5. The down-and-out. 6. New religious cults. 
7. Picturesque missions. 8. Negro. 9. Chinese. 10. Armenian. 
11. Radical thought. 12. Jewish religion. 138. Russian. 14. 
Crime and prisons. 15. Syrian. 16. Filipinos and other 
groups. 17. Japanese. 
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The General Sunday School Association 


Report of the Executive Board 


To the Members and Friends of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation: 

The months since the convention at Ferry Beach have been 
busy for the General Sunday School Association and, on the 
whole, successful. Much thought has been given to the press- 
ing matter of personnel and to the preparation for the changes 
made necessary by the retirement of our president. Nevertheless 
all branches of work have been carried on and some new enter- 
prises have been undertaken. We believe that the church schools 
are stronger to-day and more efficient than they were a year 
ago. 

I. Financial. We ask a careful examination of the 
treasurer’s report, copies of which are now available for all. 
Submitted therewith is a statement showing our estimates, 
made at Ferry Beach, of the expenses from July 1, 1928, to July 
1, 1929, and also what the expenses proved actually to be. At 
Ferry Beach we estimated “our expenses for the fiscal year as 
$14,695. They were $14,361.83. We estimated our income 
for the same period as $14,695—that is to say, we hoped that in 
some way it would be brought up to equal our expenses. As a 
matter of fact, we thought it probable that our expenses would 
exceed our income by a considerable amount. This is what 
happened. The income from ordinary sources proved to be 
$12,375.54, or $1,986.29 less than the expenses. 

Il. Special Gifts. During the year we have received two 
important special gifts. 

1. Victor. The friends in Victor, N. Y., having found it 
impossible to continue their services, have disposed of their 
property and devoted the proceeds to work in which they have 
had interest. To the General Sunday School Association they 
have given, with a gracious letter, the sum of $500, which, by 
vote of the Executive Board, is set aside as the “Victor Fund,’’ 
the interest only being available for current expenses. We have 
sent to the donors a vote of deep gratitude for their confidence 
and help. 

2. Mrs. Adams. Your officers have been saddened by the 
passing of many of the men and women of insight and devotion 
who through the period of our early struggles have been our 
sympathetic friends and generous supporters. Several have 
left us during the past year, among them a woman of unusual 
charm of personality and force of character, Mrs. James Adams, 
of Bangor, Maine. For a number of years she had given our 
largest contributions, never less than $200 and sometimes double 
that amount. She gave because she believed in the work that 
we were doing and with her money she gave always such appre- 
ciation and encouragement that its helpfulness was multiplied. 
Twelve years ago she presented $500 in memory of her husband. 
That has been carried on our books as the “Adams Fund.” At 
the Hartford Convention we carried out her desire and set aside 
$2,500 in her name to be kept as a fund unless it should become 
absolutely necessary to spend it. By her will she bequeathed to 

us $2,000 additional, which, by vote of the Board, has been added 
to the original ‘Adams Fund.’’ The entire Universalist Church 
has been greatly blessed by the noble life of this woman who 
loved its Gospel and who gave it daily application. 

III. The Special Offerings. The double purpose of our 
special offerings is impressed at every opportunity. We try to 
make it clear that, while we earnestly desire to secure money 
with which to give relief to those in need and with which to spread 
our gospel to those who have not received its blessing, we also 
hope for the quickening of Christian impulses in the minds and 
hearts of all our members. We emphasize the fact that through 
these offerings we are striving for a very important phase of re- 
ligious education. 

The continued response to our appeals is highly gratifying, 
though we are constantly hoping for increase. 

1. International Friendship Offering. The amount re- 


ceived for International Friendship (which is our name for 
foreign missionary work) was $1,502.69. We have paid the 
salary of Miss Bernice Kent for the months that she continued 
in the service of the Women’s National Missionary Association, 
and we have paid the salary and house-rent of Mr. Aishi Terz- 
sawa. Inasmuch as the Missionary Association was without a 
successor to Miss Kent for several months, we have been able to 
save something toward the payment of Miss Downing’s salary, 
which began\Oct. 1. We need more income, however, even to 
meet the $1,970 a year which we have pledged to pay in Japan— 
and we ought, of course, to pledge more. In particular we ought 
to pay the expenses of the new Sunday schools which some of the 
missionaries have had to support out of their own pockets. 

2. American Friendship Offering. The schools con- 
tributed $1,371.90 for our work at Suffolk and Sunburst. This 
was $117.07 more than the offering of the previous year, and 
was sufficient to meet our present obligation. Here, also, we 
desire to give more. ss 

3. Philanthropic Offering. We asked our schools to con- 
tinue steadfast unto the end, and they complied with delightful 
spirit. The contributions amounted to $3,326.63 paid through 
our office and $102.20 paid through other agencies, making a 
total of $3,428.83. Considering the fact that it was well known 
that the work of the Near East Relief was drawing to a close, the 
sum given was truly remarkable. In twelve years our Associa- 
tion has raised over $76,000 for this philanthropy, besides en- 
couraging gifts from adults, not reported to our denominational 
offices but undoubtedly totaling several times as much. 

There will be no more appeals from the Near East, as its 
noble work for victims of the Great War, saving a million and a 
half of human lives, is practically finished. What about the 
future of the Philanthropic Offering? It would be unfair to our 
young people to offer no new channel for their generosity. The 
time has come when decision must be made as to what human 
needs shall be selected for our relief. Some friends have sug- 
gested that a single worthy cause be selected, while others have 
believed that several could be presented, the money to be raised, 
however, as a unit. At any rate we must have something so 
important that our appeal may have a magnetism equal to what 
the Near East gave when its work was at its summit. 

4. Offering for China. At the time of the Ferry Beach 
Convention a famine in China was attracting wide attention, 
and we were directed to ask for an additional offering for the 
benefit of the starving children in that country. We did so in 
September and the sum of $449.19 was received. After consul- 
tation with competent leaders, we decided that, of rival organiza- 
tions, we would work through the China Child Welfare, Inc., and 
to that society our money was paid. It goes without saying that 
our continued co-operation is solicited. 

5. Dates. After thorough study of the situation, your 
Executive Board has voted to change somewhat the plan for the 
offerings, arranging the calendar for the better convenience of the 
schools. Now that we are no longer bound to take the offering 
for the Near East at Christmas, the time for change is opportune. 
Hereafter the offerings will be received as follows: International 
Friendship in November and December; American Hetendaap 
in February; Philanthropic in April or May. 

IV. The Suffolk School. We record with deep regret 
the passing of Rev. Joseph Jordan, D. D., for many years prin- 
cipal of the Suffolk Normal Training School. He was a unique 
man with characteristics that fitted him for educational work with 
under-privileged children of his own race, and, thoroughly de- 
voted, he helped thousands of his pupils to desire and attain 
honorable self-support. The officers of the General Convention 
and those of the General Sunday School Association agree that 
the work at Suffolk is too important to abandon. For the 
present Mrs. Annie B. Willis, a daughter of Dr. Jordan, is acting 
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as principal, and she reports that the school has opened with 
142 students and the prospect of many more. 

V. Numbers. Membership to-day is approximately the 
same as in 1928. Some schools, following the examples of the 
parent churches, have ceased to function—a sad fact that every 
denomination has to report every year. We are able to state, 
however, that several new schools have been organized, among 
them those at Milletville, Me.; Hardwick, Mass.; Greenville, 
Ohio; Palestine, Ohio; Ridgeway, N. Y.; Provincetown, Mass. 
This makes 162 since the beginning of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

The average membership remains practically stationary, 
which is better than can be said for church schools in general. 
Our per capita taxes are a trifle less than last year, but that is ex- 
plained by the fact that in the period before the Ferry Beach 
convention some state associations had made payments for two 
years. Some schools, due perhaps to unavoidable changes in 
situation, have decreased in membership; but others have had 
notable gains. At the last annual convention we were instructed 
to urge all schools to redouble their efforts for increased member- 
ship. We obeyed the instructions. 

VI. The Work in the Field. Weare not content simply 
to read about our schools and we are not satisfied merely to serve 
them from a distance. We send our workers to get closely 
acquainted with officers, teachers and pupils and, understanding 
their peculiar needs, we put all our resources at their command. 
We believe that this is a unique service and that it does much to 
give our schools their favorable standing when compared with 
others. In some cases the visitors remain only a single day in 
each parish, but in others they continue for several days or even 
for several weeks. All members of the staff travel a considerable 
part of the time, supposedly averaging six months of every year. 
During the past winter our workers gave special service by con- 
ducting community institutes and training classes in the vicinity 
of the home office. 

VII. Co-ordination. There is a growing conviction that 
in the work of the various auxiliary bodies of the Universalist 
Church there is unnecessary and expensive over-lapping and 
duplication. The suggestion that a “department of religious 
education”’ be organized, with a view to the proper correlation 
of our denominational activities, has met with wide approval 
and now seems likely to be carried out. Our officers have joined 
with representatives of the General Convention, the Women’s 
Missionary Association and the Young People’s Christian Union 
in serious conferences. It goes without saying that an organiza- 
tion having as its motto “Co-operation for Power, Power for 
Service” will welcome any plans that will make for mutual help- 
fulness. We believe that it will be unnecessary to employ a new 
denominational officer to have direction of the department, and 
unnecessary to divert to any great extent the thought and energy 
of any other person. It seems probable that the work can be 
done by an unpaid committee or by a council representing the 
different bodies. 

VIII. Institutes. It is a joy to us to report another 
series of successful institutes. Except in the case of Barre, 
where, through misunderstanding, our dates conflicted with 
those of high school commencement, the attendance has been 
very encouraging. Im all cases the spirit has been delightful. 
More and more the attendants show that they have real under- 
standing and appreciation of the purpose of the institutes and 
that they intend to go home and render better service because of 
their experience. As fast as local conditions make it advisable 
we are adding courses that win credit with the International 
Council of Religious Education; yet we are careful not to dis- 
courage those students who are not prepared for such advanced 
work. Our institutes this year have been at Barre, Vt., Galesburg, 
Til., White Lake, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Ferry Beach, Me., and 
Murray Grove, N. J. We are carefully considering the feasi- 
bility of adding others. 

IX. Standards. We reported at Ferry Beach that our 
new system of standards had been received by local workers 
“with respect and interest.’”” In a limited number of schools 


improvement programs have been adopted, much to the profit 
of all concerned; but it can not be said that the adoption of our 
suggestions has been universal or even general. It may be that 
we ought to follow the example of the International Council of 
Religious Education in publishing a system considerably simpler 
for the use of those schools that find the present standards some- 
what involved and difficult. Of course we would continue the 
advanced system for such schools as could use it with profit. 

X. The Manning Book. “George Seeks a Reason’’ is 
the title of the book on religion, the church and the Universalist 
Church, which was written at our request by Stanley and Ethel 
Manning and issued at our request by the Universalist Publishing 
House. The volume is exceedingly useful, according to the 
judgment of those who have read it and also according to the 
reports of those who have used it with young people. It answers 
in an interesting way the questions that adolescent boys and girls 
ought to ask before uniting with the church. To show our spirit 
of co-operation and to get the book into circulation before Lent, 
we sent copies at our expense to all active Universalist ministers, 
giving them the privilege of reimbursing us or not as they saw 
fit. About one hundred paid for their books. It is earnestly 
hoped that the sale of this heipful volume wil! be large and that 
it will continue for many years. 

XI. Leadership Training. Genuine progress is being 
made in Leadership Training, now in charge of Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. While we have but few classes conducted by our 
local schools, we have an increasing number of students at in- 
stitutes and in community training schools. The International 
Council is very courteous to us in this matter, treating us with the 
same co-operation as though we were in its recognized fellowship. 
It furnishes us duplicate reports of all students who register as 
Universalists, thus enabling us to give proper credit on our 
records. 

XII. Opening Services. It is in regard to worship pro- 
grams that our schools have made some of their most important 
progress. Ministers, superintendents and others in authority 
are taking this matter with thoughtfulness that makes old, slip- 
shod methods impossible. Pupil participation is widely en- 
couraged and, under proper supervision, is profitable to all con- 
cerned. The demand for our superintendents’ notebooks and 
the weekly suggestions for opening services continues both in 
our own denomination and in wider circles. 

XIII. Loan Library. Our books are circulated as con- 
stantly and as widely as ever. New works are added after we 
have been convinced of their probable usefulness to a reasonable 
number of readers. We believe that through this library, by 
which officers and teachers are both inspired and instructed, we 
have made one of our largest contributions to the efficiency of 
our church schools. 

XIV. Pamphlets. We publish and circulate free of 
charge a large number of helpful pamphlets. The latest is en- 
titled ‘‘Departmental Goals’’ and is designed to replace the “‘Pro- 
motion Requirements’’ issued several years ago. The authors 
show clearly the knowledge, attitudes and skills that are sought 
in the developing personality, and indicate what progress may 
reasonably be expected in each department. 

XV. Week-day Religious Education and Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools. These two movements spring from the 
conviction that the time ordinarily allowed for training a child 
in religion and morals is tragically inadequate. The first results 
in an endeavor to serve the child in out-of-school hours during 
the scholastic year, while the second results in an effort to serve 
him during the vacation season. Both, if conducted with cheer- 
ful regard for legal requirements, have possibilities of usefulness. 
We have a few Universalist schools of each variety, while in a 
larger number of cases we unite in community enterprises. 

XVI. Special Days. We continue to supply Christmas, 
Easter and Children’s Day programs free of charge. Some of 
these are written by members of our staff while others are fur- 
nished by gifted and generous friends not in our employ. 

, XVII. Slogans. There seems to be no lessening in the 
use of the slogans, although your Board has thought it probable 
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that their usefulness would diminish with the passing of the years. 
The explanation of the continued demand seems to be that 
they are new to new officers and new pupils. A set for 1980 is 
now completed. 

XVIII. The Sunday School Helper. Issued by the 
Universalist Publishing House, this periodical continues to meet 
the needs of many of our schools. The Senior Helper is edited 
by Miss Martha L. Fischer and the Intermediate Helper is 
edited by Rev. Helene Ulrich, both of whom bring to their tasks 
the necessary gifts combined with a fine spirit of service. 

XIX. The Curriculum. Our schools are using more 
care and better judgment in selecting their lessons than ever 
before, the result being more efficient teaching. Mrs. Galer’s 
pamphlet is in constant demand throughout our denomination, 
and is frequently requested by representatives of other churches. 
Interdenominational workers assure us that they know of noth- 
ing elsewhere which approaches this helpful pamphlet. We 
lend the mentioned books for examination, so that no school is 
obliged to order in the dark. It is to be said that the Closely 
Graded Lessons, recently issued, are found useful for some classes. 

XX. New Days and New Work. We face the future 
with confidence and with earnest intent to deserve success. 
Now has come for our Association a parting of the ways. With 
new leadership will come new policies and new methods, but we 
feel certain a continuation of the old spirit. We expect that 
whatever in the old order has been worthy will be preserved and 
developed and that to it will be added much that is fresh and 
vital. Those of us who depart leave with no diminution of 
interest and those of us who remain give renewed consecration 
to the great cause. We solicit your best thought and your fer- 
vent prayer. Help us to be helpful. 


Be ESS? 


SYRACUSE AND THE REST OF NEW YORK 


The Universalists of the Empire State are enthusiastic 
people, made proud by noble memories and made diligent by 
worthy visions. The one hundred and fourth annual session 
of their State Convention began on Monday afternoon, Oct. 7, 
with the twenty-second assembly of the Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

A worship service was conducted by Mr. Carl A. Hempel of 
Lynn, Mass. Conferences followed, with Miss Mary F. Slaugh- 
ter of the General Association, and Miss Grace A. Rice of 
Rochester, as leaders. The attendance was good, much larger 
than at corresponding sessions in previous years. 

At the Get-Together supper which followed the church 
dining-room was filled. The banquet-supper (for such it was) 
brought a feast of good food and good fellowship. The singing 
was directed by Mrs. Sheldon, now assistant to Dr. Betts in the 
Syracuse church. The Rev. W. H. Skeels, president of the State 
Sunday Schoo! Association, was toastmaster. 

The three speakers were Dr. Frederick W. Betts, honored 
throughout the week as pastor of the Syracuse church for forty 
years, Dr. Fred C. Leining, new superintendent for the State 
Convention, and Dr. George E. Huntley, retiring president of 
the General Sunday School Association. 

Two beautiful solos by Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels, “The 
King’s Highway,” and a negro spiritual, were a fitting part of the 
evening program. 

At the business session beginning on Tuesday morning re- 
ports showed that most of the schools of the state were making 
encouraging progress and were responding favorably to the 
efforts of the State Association. In the afternoon, the thought- 
ful report of the Committee on Recommendations and Resolu- 
tions resulted in Jively discussion and aggressive action. It was 
voted to ask all parishes to hold as a goal the employment of 
either part-time or full-time directors of religious education; 
to recommend a wide use of the ‘‘Departmenta! Goal’’ pamphlet 
of the General Association; to offer to pay $15 toward the ex- 
penses of each of ten students at the Murray Grove or Ferry 
Beach institutes; to ask parishes to include the church school in 
their budgets and to include church school workers among their 


trustees; to assign a special department of work to each member 
of the Executive Board; to express regret at the retirement of 
Dr. Huntley; to encourage the organization of a “‘Department 
of Religious Education;’’ to urge schools to stress the educa- 
tional value of the offerings and to participate in all three; to 
continue institute periods at State Conventions; to ask the State 
Convention to consider the feasibility of employing a full-time 
field worker for religious education; to extend thanks to Dr. 
Huntley, Miss Slaughter, Mr. Hempel and the entertaining 
parish; and to congratulate and give best wishes to Dr. and Mrs. 
Betts. 

The following officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
W. H. Skeels, Herkimer; vice-president, Mr. George F. Oster- 
mayr, Dolgeville; secretary, Miss Inez E. Warner, Albion; 
treasurer, Miss Elma M. Seckner, Ilion; trustees, Mrs. Lillian C. 
Shaw, Syracuse, three years, the Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, Mid- 
dleport, two years. 

The Sunday school portion of the convention closed on Tues- 
day evening with an impressive pageant depicting important 
episodes in the pastorate of the beloved Dr. Betts, which re- 
flected great credit on the author, Mrs. T. A. MacBride, and the 
reader, Mrs. LiJlian Shaw. 5 

M.F.S, 
* * * 
PROGRAM FOR DEVOTIONAL SERVICES 
AT WASHINGTON 


Thursday, October 24 


Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower 

8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. Marion D. 
Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. Musical Di- 
rector, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
Violin solo, Mrs. Cushing. 
Invocation. 
Hymn, ‘‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’’ No. 86. 
Address, ‘“‘Finding God,’’ Dr. Shutter. 
Hymn, “I see the wrong that round me lies.’’ No. 86 
Voluntary Remarks or Prayers. 
Hymn, “‘Blest be the tie that binds.’’ 
Doxology and Benediction. 


Friday, October 25 
Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower 


No. 135. 


8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. Marion D. 
Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. Musical Di- 
rector, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Violin solo, Mrs. Cushing. 
Invocation. 
Hymn, ‘Sovereign and Transforming Grace.’’ No. 
30. 
Address, ‘‘The Secret of Immortality.’’ Dr. Shutter. 
Hymn, “Rise, my soul and stretch thy wings.’’ 
No. 193. 
Voluntary Remarks or Prayers. 
Hyman, ‘“‘O Master, let me walk with thee.’’ 
Doxology and Benediction. 
Saturday, October 26 
Ball Room of the Hotel Mayflower 
8.30 a.m. Devotional Service. Conducted by Rev. Marion D. 


Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn. Musical Di- 
rector, Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, Upper Mont- 
elair, N. J. 

Violin solo, Mrs. Cushing. 
Invocation. 

“Come, Thou Almighty King,” 
Address, ‘“‘Sources of Power.’’ 
Hymn, ‘‘Love Divine, all love excelling.” 
Voluntary Remarks or Prayers. 

Hymn, ‘‘Awake My Soul.’”’ No. 199. 
Doxology and Benediction. 


No. 33. 
Dr. Shutter. 
No. 259. 


° 
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The General Convention at Work 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES AT THE WASH- 
INGTON CONVENTION 


The constitution of the General Convention provides that 
each parish in fellowship shall be entitled to “‘two lay delegates, 
of whom one shall be a man and one a woman.”’ To qualify 
for such representation “‘each parish must maintain its legal 
existence and support public worship regularly and make a 
contribution to the General Convention in such manner as the 
latter may prescribe.’’ (Constitution Art. II, Sec. 2.) The 
by-laws provide that “every parish in the fellowship of this 
Convention shall make at least one contribution on quota to 
the Convention every year.”” (Art. VII, Sec. 1.) By vote of 
the Convention itself, this quota amounts to 5 per cent of the 
current running expense of the local parish for the last calendar 
year. 

Parishes which have qualified for delegates up to August 22, 
1929, by having paid all or part of their quotas for the past two 
years are listed below. Those not listed are not entitled to dele- 
gates at the present time. All quota payments received before 
September 30, 1929, will be credited so that other parishes may 
qualify before the Convention. 

The following parishes are entitled to delegates at Wash- 
ington: 


Alabama: Brewton; Camp Hill; Conecuh County. 

Arkansas: Driggs. 

California: Long Beach;* Los Angeles; Oakland;* Pasadena; 
Riverside; Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Danbury; Hartford;* Meriden; 
New Haven; Norwich.* 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: De Funiak Springs; St. Petersburg; Tarpon Springs. 

Georgia: Atlanta; Rockwell. 

Illinois: Avon; Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; 
Clinton;* Galesburg; Hoopeston; Joliet; Oak Park; Peoria; 
Stockton; Table Grove. 

Indiana: Galveston; Indianapolis; Manchester; Sevastopol. 

Towa: Mitchellville; Mount Pleasant; Osage; Waterloo; 
Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson;* Junction City. 

Kentucky: Burlington. 

Maine: Andover; Bath;* Calais; Canton; Canton Point; 
Dexter; Dover-Foxcroft; Exeter; Fairfield; Freeport; Gardiner; 
Greene; Greenville; Gui'ford; Hiram; Hope; Machias; North 
Jay; Norway; Oakland; Pittsfield; Portland, Congress Square; 
Portland, Messiah; Rockland; Round Pond; Rumford Point; 
Sangerville; Swanville; South Waterford; Waterville;* West- 
brook; West Cumberland; West Paris; Yarmouth. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: North Adams; Arlington; Attleboro, Murray; 
Attleboro, North; Boston, Charlestown; Boston, East; Boston, 
Grove Hall; Boston, Roxbury; Braintree; Brookline; Cambridge; 
Chatham; Chelsea; Cheshire; Essex; Everett; Fitchburg; Franklin; 
Gloucester, Annisquam; Gloucester, Independent Christian; 
Hardwick; Haverhill; Lawrence; Lowell, First; Lynn; Malden; 
Mansfield; Marblehead; Marlboro; Medford, First; Melrose; 
Methuen; Monson; Newton; Norwood; Orange; Orleans;* 


Peabody; Pigeon Cove; Provincetown; Salem;* Shirley; Somer- ° 


ville, First; Somerville, West; Springfield, Church of Unity; 
Springfield, Second; Wakefield; Waltham; Westminster; Wey- 
mouth, First; Worcester, All Souls; Worcester, First. 

Michigan: Detroit; East Liberty; Farmington; 
Rapids; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer; Minneapolis, 
Tuttle;*+ Owatonna; St. Paul.* 

New Hampshire: Alstead; Atkinson: Berlin; Concord; 
Dover;* East Jaffrey;* Gorham; Hinsdale; Kensington;* King- 


Grand 


ston; Manchester; Marlboro; Nashua; Newfields;* Portsmouth: 
West Chesterfield; Westmoreland; Winchester;* Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Binghamton; Bristol; Brook- 
lyn, All Souls; Brooklyn, Good Tidings;* Brooklyn, Our Father; 
Buffalo; Canandaigua; Canton; Cedarville; Central Square; 
Cicero; Clarendon; Dexter; Dolgeville; Ellisburg;* Fort Plain; 
Friendship;* Henderson; Herkimer; Hornell; Little Falls; Madi- 
son; Middletown; Middleville; Morris; Mount Vernon; Newport; 
New York, Divine Paternity; New York, Washington Heights; 
North Salem; Nunda;* Portageville; Rochester; Salisbury 
Center; Schuyler Lake; Scipio; Sherman;* Southold; Syracuse; 
Utica;* Van Hornesville; Watertown; Winthrop. 

North Carolina: Christian Hill; Clinton; Greensboro; Hope- 
well; Kinston; Oak Grove; Outlaws Bridge; Pigeon River; Pink 
Hill; Red Hill; Rocky Mount; Woodington. 

Ohio: Akron:* Bellville; Belpre; Bryan; Cincinnati; Cleve- 
land; Columbus;* Frost; Kent; Greenville; Leroy: Little Hock- 
ing; Miami City; Milford; Mount Carmei; Mount Gilead; North 
Olmstead;* Olive Branch; Plain City; Sharon Center; Springfield; 
Watertown; Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Bradford; Kingsley; Nicholson; 
Philadelphia, Messiah; Philadelphia, Restoration; Reading; 
Sharpsville; Sheshequin; Smithton; Standing Stone; Towanda. 

Rhode Island: East Providence; Harrisville; Pawtucket; 
Providence, First;* Providence, Mediator; Woonsocket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. 

‘Vermont: Barre; Bellows Falls; Brattleboro; Cavendish; 
Derby Line; GaysviJle; Hartland Four Corners; Morrisville; 
Northfield;* Rutland; Springfield; St. Johnsbury; Vernon; 
Williamsville. * 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Racine; Stoughton; Wausau. 

Canada: Blenheim, Ontario; Olinda, Ontario; North Hatley, 
Quebec. 


*Indicates that church is entitled to delegates through cent 
a day payments for one or both years. 


* * * 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2450. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Simpkins Snow (paternal grandfather). 
2451. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
’ Nancy M. Shirley Snow (paternal grandmother). 
2452. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Margaret Elsa Lee (grandmother). 
2453. E. Willis Seott, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Washington L. Cooper. 
2454. Mrs. E. Willis Scott, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Washington L. Cooper. 
2455. Mabel F. Reed, Cambridge, Mass. 
Lois A. Reed. 
2456. Greenville Universalist Church, Greenville, Ohio. 
Rev. J. P. MacLean, Ph. D. 
2457. Mrs. M. C. Hemstreet, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Marcus Curtis Hemsireet. 
2458. First Universalist Church, Belpre, Ohio. 
Miss Estelle Shull. 
2459. Ladies’ Aid of the First Universalist Church, Monroe, Wis. 


Mrs. Eulalia E. Adams, Stoughton, Mass. 
Lester W. Adams. 

2461. Mrs. Eulalia E. Adams, Stoughton, Mass. 

’ Mrs. Frances E. Leathers. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHOULD THE ORGAN OF A FREE CHURCH BE FREE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The department of reactions is, in one sense, a complete 
affirmative answer to the question, ‘‘Is it democratic?” which 
Progressive asks in last week’s Leader. Here every reader of 
the paper can speak his mind on any subject under the sun. He 
can commend or condemn the editor. He can praise or criticise 
any contributor. But that is not enough for Progressive. The 
fact that the columns of the Leader are always open to him does 
not satisfy him. He wants something more. Can it be that he 
would like to deprive the editor of the privilege of expressing his 
opinions which the rest of us so freely enjoy? 

It is the management of the Leader which, according to Pro- 
gressive, is not democratic. After reading his letter I consulted 
the Year Book, and I can’t help feeling that he was slightly dis- 
ingenuous in describing the trustees as a fifth wheel to the coach. 
The real management, he says, is vested in the directors, but he 
fails to explain that the directors are also trustees, chosen from 
and by the whole board. Surely Progressive knows that democ- 
racy, like personal liberty, is not absolute, but relative and con- 
ditional. Even that most democratic institution the New 
England town meeting, meets but once a year, delegates its 
authority to a board of selectmen and other officials, and goes 
home to attend to its private affairs the rest of the year. 

But Progressive’s chief objection to the board of directors is 
that most of them live in the vicinity of Boston. Well, that is 
what makes it a representative body, for most of our Universalist 
churches are in this part of the country. Would Progressive 
argue that the lower house of Congress is not democratic because 
New York has more representatives than Nevada? 

Progressive thinks he would be better satisfied if the Board 
of Trustees of the General Convention controlled the Leader. 
I wonder if he would be. Two courses would be open to the 
trustees. They could select a manager and editor in whom they 
had confidence and give them a free hand. If they did that 
the situation would be just what it is now. Any editor with 
brains and character will express his opinions freely and, there- 
fore, will make enemies. The other thing the trustees could do 
would be to choose an editor who would be willing to become 
simply an echo, and themselves dictate the policy of the paper, 
telling the editor what kind of editorials to write and which side 
to take on controversial subjects. 

I have read many editorials in the Leader which I liked very 
much and some which I thoroughly disliked. But I have always 
known that they expressed the sincere convictions of the editor. 
I don’t believe I should like those that I liked any more, or dis- 
like those [ disliked any less, if I had no idea whether the editor 
was speaking for himself or for some member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Control] by the Convention, which is obviously what Pro- 
gressive is aiming at, might be alJl very well in a church of au- 
thority, but surely the organ of a free church should itself be free. 

A.F. 


* * 


CANDIDE IS SORRY FOR UNINTELLIGENT 


To the Editor of the Christian Leader: 

We can afford to be sorry for Unintelligent, who not only 
falls behind us in intellect, but also fails to share the optimism 
which you and I have of late been displaying. I myself, however, 
have my doubts about Unintelligent, and I suspect “‘Disin- 
genuous’’ would be a better pseudonym. 

Does Unintelligent think that nobody has ever made fun 
of Chicago’s mayor or New York’s? If so, he can not read the 
papers. Other cities have been ridiculous, and fun has been 
poked at them; and now it is Boston’s turn. 

Does Unintelligent think that one is indifferent to munipcial 
corruption because one objects to censorship? Have you never 
protested against corruption? Have Fletcher and Pennoyer paid 


no attention to corruption? Have Heywood Broun and Os- 
wald Villard and William Allan Neilson—to mention only a few 
opponents of censorship—paid no attention to corruption? 

Does Unintelligent really think that we object to the ban- 
ning of ‘“‘Strange Interlude’ merely because we fear to be thought 
provincial? I suppose it has never occurred to him that one 
might take the drama seriously, that one might regard the 
existence of a strong and vital dramatic movement as of first 
importance to the intellectual and moral tone of the nation. 

Does Unintelligent, as he seems to imply, believe that 
Mayor Nichols was really courageous in his stand? I am not 
impugning the Mayor’s sincerity, but I can not see that a move 
that is doubtless worth thousands of votes in Puritan and Catho- 
lic Boston can seem very commendable merely as a gesture—un- 
less one happens to approve of it. 

And to complete my catechizing of Unintelligent, does he 
really suppose that any one has ever taken seriously the provi- 
sions for the Pulitzer prize? Jf so, he has never examined the 
yearly awards, for ‘‘Strange Interlude’’ is no isolated case. It 
is a fortunate thing, if the prize is to have any importance in 
American literature at all, that the judges have interpreted the 
terms of the award with distinct freedom. 

There is one intelligent remark in Unintelligent’s letter, and 
that is his comment on the tactics of the opposition. Though 
it may seem more expedient to attack each instance of censor- 
ship on the merits of the particular case, the better policy is to 
oppose censorship absolutely and altogether. That is, cer- 
tainly, the ground on which I take my stand. I am quite con- 
vinced that there are books that the world would be far better 
without, but I do not believe that there is any one competent to 
sort the literary goats from the sheep. College professors, to 
my mind, are no better than policemen. In theory much may 


be said for censorship, but in practise it is invariably partial and 


stupid. In other words, it does more harm than good. 

You have titled Unintelligent’s letter very wisely. Here, 
indeed, is ‘‘Old Boston’? making itself heard. And no pose of 
unintelligence, no amount of disingenuousness, can disguise the 
fundamental opposition to new ideas, the fundamental leaning 
toward suppression. : 
Candide. 


* * 


A REMARKABLE STATE OF AFFAIRS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Since the 20th day of last July there have appeared in each 
issue of the Christian Leader several notices of proposed amend- 
ments to the laws of our General Convention, and, with one 
exception, they have been printed in accordance with the clearly 
stated conditions which are set forth in the laws themselves. 
That exception is the one which says, ““Notice is hereby given in 
accordance with the legal requirements for Amendments that a 
revised set of Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Discipline 
will be presented at the Washington session of the Genera] Con- 
vention, October 23-27, 1929.’’ It/is signed, like the others, by 
the Secretary of the Convention. 

Now, thereby hangs a tale which demands explanation. 

A part of the tale is briefly told in the Christian Leader of 
May 11, 1929, when the Secretary, in reporting the proceedings 
of the Trustees of the Convention at a meeting which was held in 
Washington, made the following statements: 

“The Board was pleased to have as visitors during some 
part of its meetings Dr. Perkins, minister of the National Me- 
morial Church, Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis, who came to attend 
the Jaying of the corner-stone, Dr. Marshall of the Universalist 
Publishing House, and Dr. Sweetser of Philadelphia. . . . Dr. 
E. C. Sweetser of Philadelphia discussed with the Board certain 
questions regarding the Laws of Fellowship, and urged the Board 


.to take some action looking toward the clearing up of these 


questions. Jt was finally decided to appoint a special commit- 
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tee, consisting of Drs. Adams, Macpherson and Sweetser, to 
study the present laws and prepare a revision to be presented 
to the next Convention.”’ 

The matter which I had brought to the attention of the 
Board was that no correct edition of the Laws of Fellowship had 
been published since the edition which was published in 1916, 
but that, notwithstanding the action of the Providence Conven- 
tion in 1923, re-enacting Articles II, III, and IV of those laws 
as they-were published in that edition, and notwithstanding 
the action of the Syracuse Convention in 1925, directing the 
Board of Trustaes to co-operate with me in removing the errors 
which were contained in an edition which was then being cir- 
culated, another edition, containing the same errors, has lately 
been printed and distributed by the Secretary of the Conven- 
tion. No one disputed the correctness of my statement or the 
justice of my contention, and together with certain other mat- 
ters it was referred for consideration and appropriate action to 
the aforesaid committee. 

I very naturally assumed, therefore, that I should soon 
receive a communication from the chairman of the committee, 
calling a meeting of the committee, or at least proposing a con- 
ference by correspondence, concerning the matter. But, strange 
to say, not a word have I received from him, and the time has 
now passed by when any amendments to our Laws of Fellowship 
ean be adopted by the Convention at Washington unless they 
have already been published in full, in a denominational paper, 
at least three months in advance of the session of the Conven- 
tion. 

A statement that the Trustees of the Convention or any one 
else will present an amendment or a series of amendments to any 
of its laws at the next session of the Convention does not meet 
the legal requirements in regard to such matters, unless the 
exact form of the amendment or amendments be published for at 
least three months in some denominational paper; and, strange 
to say, that has not been done with any of the proposed amend- 
ments to which this notice refers. Surely, it is not enough 
merely to give notice that an amendment is to be proposed, 
without saying what the proposed amendment itself is to be, as 


the Secretary has properly done in all other instances. The- 


question naturally arises why he neglected to do so in this par- 
ticular instance, and the question also arises when did the Trus- 
tees authorize him to give such a notice, inasmuch as it does not 
appear that they held any meeting between July 20 and April 30, 
when the whole matter was referred to a committee of three, 
which has not yet conferred in regard to it. Furthermore, the 
question arises, why the committee of three has not been called 
into conference. 


Edwin C. Sweeiser. 
* * 


WE HAVE A MESSAGE: PROCLAIM IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have had much argument of late about Dr. Rice and his 
well-meant but utterly futile gesture on behalf of church unity. 
It seems to me about time to move the previous question in that 
debate. Then we can turn our attention to the issue which is 
the crux of the whole matter. Has the Universalist Church a 
message that is at once distinctive and vital? If we have not we 
might as well lock our churches and throw the keys away. If 
we have let us get busy and proclaim it. 

I am convinced we have such a message. It is the message 
of the universals, the universal fatherhood, the universal brother- 
hood, especially the universal victory of love, righteousness and 
truth. To quote Dr. Hall, “there ought to be one church in this 
age of hope which will proclaim with confidence the most splendid 
and glorious hope which the imagination of man can conceive, 
which shall preach with faith and enthusiasm the coming triumph 
of righteousness and truth and justice.’”’ _ These universals are 
the foundation stones upon which the temple of universal re- 
ligion shall be built. 

Now I ask what other church proclaims these universals, 
particularly the universal victory, with faith and enthusiasm? 


The Unitarians? Undoubtedly, some of them, but if I under- 
stand their humanists they deny the universal fatherhood. The 
Episcopalians? Does Dr. Rice dare to preach Universalism 
from an Episcopal pulpit with the same ring of confidence as 
he would standing in a Universalist pulpit? Perhaps so, but 
it is not the faith of that church. One Episcopal bishop recom- 
mended to me the book of another bishop as the best statement 
of the faith of “the church.’’ This author bishop confesses that 
his heart revolts against the idea of endless torment, but says his 
head accepts it because ‘‘it is so clearly taught by our dear and 
blessed Lord!’’ Would the minister of any federated church of 
which the Universalist Church might become a part preach this 
universal victory with faith and enthusiasm? I doubt it. In 
other words, where would I who wish to be free to preach that 
faith find that freedom if the Universalist Church did not exist? 

The other day I was reading an account of the founding of 
the second church in Boston. The reason given was that the 
Rev. Paul Dean, pastor of the first church, preached less and 
less about the distinctive teachings of Universalism, more and 
more about what he called the essentials of the common Christian 
faith. That is half our trouble to-day. We have too many 
Paul Deans whose preaching makes our church appear to be 
without a distinctive message and consequently without much 
excuse for being. What we need is a Hosea Ballou whose trum- 
pet shall give no uncertain sound. 

I am convinced that if we would stop following after other 
gods and preach our faith with charity but also with boldness, 
we would find many who would gladlylistento us. They willfind 
that faith a source of comfort, courage and inspiration. They 
will be moved to fight even harder for the kingdom of God. You 
know the story of the drummer boy at Marengo who saved the 
day for Napoleon. The general thought himself defeated. He 
ordered the boy to beat a retreat. ‘“‘Sire, I can not,’’ the boy 
replied. ‘I never learned the retreat. But I can beat a charge.’’ 
He beat the charge, rallied the armies of France, turned defeat 
into victory. That is the job of the Universalist:Church. We 
can not beat a retreat, but we can beat a charge that shall put 
heart and strength even into sore beset fighters for the kingdom 
of God. 

Yes, Mr. Editor, I believe the greatest contribution our 
church can make, not to church unity, not to Christian unity, 
but to something vastly greater, human unity in the beloved 
community of the kingdom of God, is to proclaim our faith in 
the universals, the universal fatherhood, the universal brother- 
hood, the universal vistory. God helping me, that is what I 
intend to do. 

George C. Boorn. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


* * 


THE BRADLEY BOOK 


To the Eaitor of the Leader: 

That all ministers do not agree with Dr. Harold Marshall 
in his estimate of ‘‘The Recovery of Religion,’’ by Dwight Brad- 
ley, may be seen by the following words of Dr. Walter Mac- 
pherson of Illinois, recently published in ‘“‘Our Little Minister.”’ 

“Here is a book that had to be written. It pours hot from 
the author’s heart in a stream of English that proves the writer 
to be a poet prophet. 

“It’s a companion book to Lippman’s ‘A Preface to Morals.’ 
I mean by that, that after you have read ‘A Preface to Morals’ 
you will be heartened to action in the spirit of religion by read- 
ing this book, that I wish I might persuade every clergyman and 
thoughtful layman in Christendom to read and digest. It is 
one of those rare bits of writing in which thesis is balanced by 
antithesis and the whole combined in synthesis. 

“Lippmann is by comparison with Bradley a bit agnostic 
and perhaps pessimistic. But in ‘The Recovery of Religion’ you 
will be pointed to a way out of the confusion and bitter disil- 
lusionment that afflicts this generation. 

“The writer proves what I have so often contended, that 
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men who have lived in the desert at some time have come to grips 
with God. Mr. Bradley lived for some years in the great South- 
west in El Paso, Texas, and like the prophets of old has felt the 
Infinite Presence in waste places. 

“You who are confused by the complexity of modern exterior 
life: who have come to wonder if there is after all an Inner Life; 
you who may by chance be trying to escape either the one or the 
other of these worlds, read this book I say, and learn how we may 
live bravely in the face of both the inner world of the Spirit and 
the outer world of the Five Senses. 

“Read it for the sake of the enrichment of life that can come 
only as one uses the technique of worship to master life in the 
present—and forever.” 

ae 
= = 

THINKS WE CAN BE CALLED UNIVERSALIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enjoy the Leader so much. I.can’t seem to think I want 
to do without it, as it has been in the home for so many years. 
I especially enjoy the Cruisings. I also admire Dr. van Schaick’s 
kindness in his reply to so many that try to find fault with the 
Leader. I often wonder what they are doing to make it any 
better. I think Dr. van Schaick must be a real Universalist. 

I am glad to hear there are other Universalists in Oklahoma 
besides myself. It has been about fifteen years since I heard a 
Universalist minister. I know just how Mrs. Overstreet felt about 
hearing a Universalist minister. I feel that I could be happy all 
the time if I could hear one preach every Sunday, but I never 
expect to be that lucky again. 

Mrs. Julia Cannon. 

Waukomis, Okla. 

= = 


THE NICENE CREED 
To ihe Ediior of the Leader: 

May I send to you for publication the following note on the 

Nicene Creed in re Episcopal ordination, written by the Rey. 

alph A. Barker, a Congregational clergyman. It corrects 
misapprehensions that would arise from the technicality of 
my letter. It reads in part as follows: 

“T have looked up this reference. The Nicene Creed as 
adopted by the Council of Nicaea I understand did have anath- 
emas upon those who differ from its formula, but the Nicene 
Creed as printed in the prayer book of the Episcopal Church 
and used in its worship is different from the creed adopted at the 
council, and is the result of developments later than the Council 
of Nicaea. That creed contains no anathemas, and that creed 
printed in the prayer book and used in the church must be con- 
sidered I think the Nicene Creed to which reference is made in 
the Thirty-nine Articles. This creed is printed in the communion 
service and in the rubric before it is mentioned as the Creed 
commonly called the Nicene. You will find no anathemas 
there.” 

If you will be good enough to print this explanation, I 
would consider it a favor, as I do not wish to give a wrong im- 
pression of the apostolic succession. This letter from Mr. 
Barker also proves that people read the Chrisiian Leader. 

j Carlyle Summerbell. 

Roslindale, Mass. 


= + 


NINETY-THREE YEARS TOLERANT AND KIND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been reading the Leader for the past seventy years. 
It was in my father’s home. I think Mr. Livermore was the 
editor when I began taking it. The Covenant it was then called. 
The main change in the tone of its teaching seems to be in 
its less dogmatic assertion of its own opinions, and a more tolerant 
attitude toward opinions of those differing. I have had the privi- 
lege of attending a Universalist church but a few years of my life, 
but have had fellowship with the local Congregational church, 
where I live, here in Elkhorn, while keeping my definite Uni- 
versalist faith. The Congregational people here fifty years ago 
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were pretty orthodox, but have come to think of Christianity as 
a certain way of life. 

While reading with great comfort what our own ministers 
have to tell of the goodness of God, it was my privilege to read 
Dr. Channing’s complete works, when I was twenty-one years 
of age. Then followed Theodore Parker and James Freeman 
Clarke—both such wonderful men. As I read the works of the 
great men oi the Universalist, the Unitarian, and the Congrega- 
tional churches, I see a great opportunity for appreciation and 
no need of antagonisms. Who has spoken for greater freedom 
in religious thought than Dr. Gordon? 

I am over ninety-three years of age, I read each and every 
number of the Leader. I like the present Editor’s attitude, and 
hope he will continue his “Cruisings.”’ 

B.F. Skiff. 

Elkhorn, Wis. 

~ x 
OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did not Christ ask his disciples to pray to “Our Father?” 
Would he have: better said, ‘Our God?’’ I remember a woman 
who always asked a blessing before serving a meal and who al- 
ways began it with ““Dear God.’’ It was aa unpleasant shock to 
me, who had been taught by a loving earthly father that my 
heavenly father was more tender and Joving than any earthly 
father could possibly be. Many years ago I went to hear Dr. 
Minot Savage in his Boston church. He began his prayer with 
“Father and Mother God.”’ Christ did not say My Father, but 
Our Father. To me this teaches the brotherhood of man, and 
“who art in Heaven’’ seems to teach that Heaven is His dwelling 
place. 

N. Maria Stevens. 

Seattle, Washington. 

* = 
“QUR GENIAL WALT” 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent gem contributed to the Reactions’ page by our 
genial Walt was like a lily appearing suddenly upon the surface 
of a turbulent sea. 

By the way, all honor and power to Drs. van Schaick and 
Marshall for their brave and tactful endeavor to stamp out 
prejudice, narowness and sectarianism in our ranks. 

Carl Polson. 

Decaiur, Til. 

* * 
MRS. CANFIELD ON HUMANISM 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

I send you this: “The humanist, whether ancient or modern, 
is one who holds himself open to receive Truth, unprejudiced as 
to its source and—what is more important—after having re- 
ceived Truth realizes his obligation to the world to give it out 
again, made richer by his personal interpretation.”’ 

I like this definition and so pass it on. 

Mary Grace Canfield. 

Woodstock, Vi. 

* = 
MR. PETRIE MAKES HIS POSITION CLEAR 
To the Ediior of the Leader: : 

Lest some of your readers who see the Christian Register 
should think from my recent article in that journal, “Theology 
Is Dead,’’ that I have become a Humanist, I hereby state that 
my article was intended as the bitterest kind of sareasm. I ama 
Unitarian Christian and proud of it. I believe in One God, the 
Father. J believe that Christ Jesus is the human incarnation of 
the quality of God in a finite degree. I believe in the immortality 
of the human soul. I believe in the freedom of the human will 
and the accountability before God of every man in proportion 
as he has the light. I believe that any church which allows its 


ministers to teach that there is no God is guilty of apostasy. 


John Clarence Petrie. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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“ference will be held from July 7 to Ans. 29, and invitations have 


Anglican Church Plans Lambeth Conference 

The year 1930 will mark the holding of the Lambeth Con- 

ference, which, once in 2 decade. brings together the bishops of 

the Anslican Communion throughout the world. The com 
nhs x 


f 


already been addressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury tot 
370 bishops of the Anglican body. The central @ } 

= ins is to be “The Faith and Witness of the Chur 
Generation.” Included im this general heading are the f 


concreie topics: 1. The Christian Doctrine of God. 2. T? 
and Witness of the Christian Community. 3. The Unity of the 
Church. 4. The Anglican C ossmunion. 5. The Minisiry- 
6. Youth and lis Vocation. 


New Presidents of Theological Seminaries 
Succeeding Dr. E. ¥- Mullins, whe was for many years the 


urated president on Sept. 16- 

called to its presidency the Rev. Albert W. Palmer, minster 
of the First Congregational Church of Ock Park, Il. who will 
sssume his duties on Jan. 1. Dr. Palmer succeeds Dr. Ozora S- 


health. Ik is a source of great satisfaction to 2 host of Dr. 
Davis's friends and admirers throughout the country that his 
health has su‘ficiently recovered so that he has been able to re 
bilities) at the semimary. 


Ramsay MacDonald’s Appreciation of the Missionary 
In view of the visit of J. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, to this counizy, his glowing tribute to 


Speaking at the Congo Jubilee Exhibition, he said: “As soon 35 
the missionary appears, slavery i: doomed. I do not szy that 
#¢ 3s doomed in twenty-four hours; but I do say that the presence 
of the missionary has this effect, explain it a: you may, that, 
from the moment he becames a part of the atmosphere af = race, 
been long lived in the atmosphere of ignorant superstition and 
mortal terror are enabled to Hit up their heads and to discover 


which at last emerges into a conception of the responsibilities of 
acefulness, lending them the idea of responsibility to the um 
We who have been called to the secular affairs of Tite rather than 
the spiritual will never fail to be grateful, I hope, to the mi 
<ionaries who have carted into effect the gospel of human ja> 
Gice as well as of spiritual power 


United Free Church. The main division in Scotch Preshyterian- 
scam took place in 1843 and was precipitated by 2 conflict over 
the relation of Church and State. The changes which have 


Times. 
World Conference on Faith and Order 


The Contimmation Committee of the World Comerence a 
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tions, in an efart ti 
Lvs) i Bsues 
Theological C 
of the Bishop ¢ 
Committe: of 
(Presbyiermn 
mund D. Seper, pressdient of Ohix 
dist), is am altermaie member. 


Conerezationa! Pilgrimage to Ensiand 

Tm connection with the mecting of the International Couneil 
of Congresational Churches, which will be held July 1-3, 1950, 
ait Bournemouth, England, there is to be 2 Good-Will Pilgrim- 
ase of Americen Comsregziiomalsis to Engimd next summer. 
The Adriatic, of the White Siar Line, ssiling om June 14, bes beem 


J.T. Stocking, D. D., of Si. Loais, Mo. 
Semethins New in Biosraphy 

‘The latent capacities of the Negro race were never better 
disclosed tham in the mew life of the Airicam, J. E. K. Agerey, 25 
portrayed by Dr. Edwin W_ Smith. Dr. Agzrey, ome af the 
foremost leaders of his race in the educational and religious field. 
is quoted im this volume as saying: 

“J am prood of my color; whoever is not nrowd of his color 
iS net ft io hve. I tell the Southern people of America. with 
whom I have ved for over twenty years, that they have a pecal 
contribution to mske toward the solving of the race problem, 
and of the civilization of Africa They have lived ade by side 
edge should be used for theextension of God's Kingdom. I want 
all my people, my countrymen, men and women, io be ei 


Catholic Rural Life Conference 

to the problems of the rural community is indicated by the fact 
that its Seventh Ammmsl Rural Life Conference i: to mect m 
Dez Maines, Ocgober 15-17. America, 2 esting Roman Catholic 
the rural Catholic church, sxys: “A comprehemsive plam for the 
Catholic rare] parish hes been steadily built up. Step by sien, 
tion school, spreadimg throagh most of the mare stat tiered die- 
ceses of the United States, has led ip the plan of the sminar=n ri 
exiechist. The perish credit umion will be a particalar subject 
of this year's Gscissions. The role of the Catholic farm Woman 
in reaching the core of the rural Life problem, by isgiring the 


. famm family wih hope and by raisme the stamderd of wimg 10 & 


normal American plame has besome iIncressingly ewsdent. Friend- 
ly relations wih th: non-Catholic enviroumeni bave beem @& 
matter of careful sindy.” 

(> Paderal Council of the Churches of Chorisi in America. 
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Books show the utmost conquest of our minds.—Gondibert. 


Off the Beaten Track 
The Fringe of the Moslem World. By 

Harry A. Franck. (Century Co. $4.00.) 

That indefatigable traveler who goes 
by unusual routes to many places one 
has heard of, and who writes entertainingly 
of the things that he sees, I mean of course 
Mr. Harry Franck, has traveled through 
parts of the world in which the Moslems 
form the largest part of the population. 
It is not by chance that he nevertheless 
describes what he saw as the ‘“‘fringe’’ 
of the Moslem world, for he realizes, as 
many fail to realize, that what is obvious 
to the Christian traveler is never more 
than the mere fringe, unless one should 
happen to be a Colonel Lawrence or a 
Gertrude Bell. But he saw enough to 
lead him to a definite conclusion that the 
attitude of the Moslems toward Christian 
peoples is growingly antagonistic. 

In view of what has lately happened in 
Palestine and because of the perennial 
interest of the Zionist problem, the chap- 
ter on Palestine is perhaps the most in- 
teresting in the book. Mr. Franck visited 
many of the new Jewish colonies and 
describes them, if not with sympathy, at 
least with a resolve to tell the truth. The 
result of his careful observations is that 
the Zionist movement is likely to remain 
what it has been from the beginning, ‘‘an 
ideaJistic rather than a practical under- 
taking.’’ He compares it with “‘the sen- 
timental] refurbishing, by some son of our 
own West who has made a fortune in Wall 
Street, of the old farmhouse where his 
great-grandfather lived—a place to go 
back to on summer vacations, a senti- 
mental refuge of the idealistic and the 
pious, a Jast resort of the hard-pressed, 
the unsuccessful, the weaker and poorer 
and perhaps more honest members of the 
family, but never a place in which the 
more successful of the clan will ever be 
satisfied actually and permanently to live.’’ 

Mr. Franck knows what will interest the 
reader who turns for diversion to the 
chatty description of travel, and he never 
burdens his books with academic data; 
yet one can not but be better informed 
after following this observant and well- 
equipped traveler. He sees the interest- 
ing buildings and has an eye for the most 
significant externals of a people’s life, but 
he also conveys the spirit and the temper 
of the land he visits. 

Personal judgments are offered on al- 
most every page, with a frankness which 
shows that Mr. Franck knows perfectly 
well and makes no attempt to conceal 
what many authors either do not know or 
try to conceal—that every description 
involves a selection and therefore a judg- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


ment. Mr. Franck tells us outright what 
he thinks, and when he has prejudices 
they are obvious. This enhances his 
value as a guide, for we are not taken in. 
For instance, he wonders whether charity 
to foreign students, as it is offered through 
the American University at Beirut and in 
other colleges in the Near East, is not over- 
done, considering that so many of the 
students are too lazy or too proud to earn 
their own education, and considering too 
that many worthy students at home are 
denied advantages these foreigners are 
given with American money. He admits 
that this is an ‘absurd notion”’ and he quali- 
fies himself after referring to the foreign 
students as Joafers and paupers, but the 
sting is left there, open for all to see. 
Many photographs add to the interest 
of the book. Two on one page present a 
tragic and significant contrast. The one 
is a picture of the ruins of the glorious 
Temple of Bacchus at Baalbek, the other 
is an appalling picture of the homes of 
some Armenian refugees in Beirut, habi- 
tations no reader of the Christian Leader 
would be content to assign to his dog. 
From Constantinople to Egypt, via 
Asia Minor and Palestine, Mr. Franck 
takes one through a world that offers 
extraordinary contrasts, a world that has 
been the arena of great conflicts in the 
past and may well be a supreme test in 
years to come of the post-war efforts at 


pacification. 
H.#.B.S. 


The Cruise of the ‘‘Northern Light.’’ 
By Mrs. John Borden. 
Very few women have ever had an op- 


portunity to write about the Arctic re- . 


gions. In this book Mrs. Borden tells 
of the adventures which befell her and a 
party of friends in the ice floes north of 
Behring Strait.. The “Northern Light,’’ 
an able cruising schooner owned by Mr. 
Borden, was fitted out in the summer of 
1927 for an expedition to Northern Alaska 


and the Arctic, under the direction of the - 


Field Museum of Chicago. During the 
cruise many animal specimens were col- 
lected for the museum. Mrs. Borden, 
herself a good rifle shot, relates the thrills 
of hunting black bears, polar bears and 
walrus with almost masculine enthusiasm. 

The descriptions of the Eskimos, their 
customs and their state of existence fur- 
nish a large part of the book’s interest. 
It is hard to picture phonographs and 
radios in the huts of these primitive 
people, but this strange sight has been 
seen, and the author finds them to be very 
comfortable and happy under the circum- 
stances. y 

It should be pointed out that the book is 
a personal narrative, based on Mrs. Bor- 


den’s diary; it can. not be considered a 
report of the expedition in a general 
sense. Those who are fond of traveling 
will find it appealing. Incidentally, the 
accompanying photographs, of which there 
is a great number, lend much support to 
the text. 


G.E. 
* * 
Two Stormy Lives 
Giant Killer. By Elmer Davis. (John 


Day. $2.50.) 

This is the life-story of the “‘sweet singer 
of Israel,’”” but what a David! Gone is 
the hero of our Sunday school days, of the 
pulpit, of Browning’s “God’s child with 
his dew on thy tender gold hair.’”’ Here 
instead is a man of amazing self-assurance 
and vitality, his heart the battleground of 
contending emotions—lust and love, cruel- 
ty and gentleness, cowardice and indomit- 
able valor. He is the poet, the adventurer, 
the one to. benefit when others kill the 
giant that threatens him. Joab, his broth- 
er, the man of blood, builds his king- 
dom by the sword, and is rewarded by 
the king’s jealousy and finally by death; 
women are favored with his love, but 
thrown aside to suit his pleasure; the 
Philistines are used by him as a refuge 
from Saul, and then gloriously destroyed 
when the king wills their doom. 

Yet through all his vices and his vir- 
tues, his hates and his loves, his treachery 
and his sense of honor, David embodies. 
the Idea which Jahweh has given to his 
people, and\he has the dramatic power of 
knowing how to symbolize that Idea. 
The miserable, shaken old man at his 
life’s end is as much the chosen one as 
was the victorious young conqueror who. 
slays his “‘tens of thousands.’’ 

The life-story thus constructed (or re- 
constructed) is a great drama, rendered 
all the more vivid because the characters 
use modern speech; it is a gripping tale 
which holds the reader’s interest from the 
beginning to the dramatic close. 


The Stormy / Life of Mirabeau. By 
Henry de Jouvenel. (Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.50.) 

Mirabeau! What a life! A despised 
child, ugly and pockmarked, whose silver 
tongue even then could draw tears from 
his listeners; a virile, self-willed young 
man with many mistresses; the husband 
of the heiress whose fortune he squan- 
dered; a prisoner for three years by the 
command of a stern father; condemned to 
death but finally reprieved and set free; 
an agitator rousing the people by the 
propaganda of revolt in the interest of a 


revolution not against but within the 


monarchy, elected a delegate of the new 
(Continued on page 1341) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


: WHEREABOUTS 

Dr. Earle: 
Oct. 20-26. Washington, D. C. (Con- 
ventions.) 

Miss Slaughter: 
Oct. 20-26. Washington, D. C. (Con- 
vencions.) 

Dr. Huntley: 
Oct. 20-26. Washington, D. C. (Con- 


ventions. ) 
* * 


‘HAVE YOU READ THEM? 


Read what? Why, the articles in the 
last two issues about Miss Downing and 
Mr. Terasawa. After reading about these 
two fine folks, we know you are going to 
do your best to make our International 
Friendship Offering the largest in the 
history of our work in Japan. When our 


missionaries are so worth-while, can we. 


fail? The set of small pictures which you 
may have for the asking, will make a poster 
that can be passed among the classes. 
Your superintendent has a supply of 
special envelopes for the offering. 

* a 


A SUGGESTION FROM JAIL 


_ Getting a tip from a penitentiary on how 
to make the Sunday school a success may 
seem dubious business. All the same, 
what do you think of this? Across the 
first page of the first issue of the weekly 
paper published by the inmates of Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary ran this injunction: 
“Put legs under your prayers.’”’ Every 
good superintendent ought to pray for 
the success of his school, and then during 
the week he ought to have his prayers 
going around doing active committee 
work—on legs.—Sunday School Executive. 

* * 

ANOTHER STEREOPTICON TALK 

The schools that use the illustrated Jec- 
turettes of the General Sunday School 
Association (the list of applicants is con- 
stantly growing) will be glad to know that 
there is an addition to our ‘‘God in Nature 
Series.”’ The new title is “God in the 
Trees,” and the author is Rev. Sidney 
Esten, of Indianapolis. Sidney is state 
ornithologist, a student of everything 
in the world beautifw), a good friend of all 
young people and children and a fine 
fellow in general. His slides are beautiful 
and his talk is delightful. 

* * 

RALLY DAY AT NASHUA, N. H. 

A large number of parents and in- 
terested friends attended the Rally and 
Promotion Day service of the church 
school in Nashua on Sunday morning, 
Oct. 6. Superintendent Chester E. An- 
drews was in charge. Each department 
gave one number of the program, and di- 
plomas and certificates were presented by 
Mr. Andrews. The graduates from the 
Cradle Roll and Beginners’ Departments 


Fucker eek kk OR Ok ky Ue 


* 

* 

* WHO’S WHO AT WASHING- 
a TON 

There will be many at the Con- 
vention who are competent to give 
illuminating and inspiring addresses. 
Here are a few facts about those 
who have been selected for leader- 
ship at this particular gathering. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. 
D., pastor of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memoria] Church, Washing- 
ton; D: C. 

Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, 
pastor of the Universalist church, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, and vice- 
president of the General Sunday 
School Association. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

_ Miss Eleanor Bonner, parish 
assistant, Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett, preacher 
and teacher, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev. Clifford Stetson, Univer- 
salist Missionary, Shizuoka, Japan. 

Rev. Max Kapp, pastor of the 
Universalist church, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Rev. Gustav H. Leining, pastor 
of the Universalist church, Mel- 
rose, Mass. Ai 

Miss Mary F. Slaughter, mem- 
ber of the staff of the General Sun- 
day School Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., 
member of the staff of the General 
Sunday School Association, Boston, 
Mass. 

Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich., and president of 
the Universalist General Conven- 
tion. 

Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., 
pastor of the Universalist church, 
Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, 
D. D., pastor of the Universalist 
church, Webster City, Iowa. 
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were attired in caps and gowns. Gradu- 
ates of the Primary Department received 
Bibles. An interesting feature was the 
presentation to the school of three framed 
pictures, by the superintendent emeritus, 
Mr. Charles E. Johnson. Moving pic- 


tures of the school were taken by Mr. 
Otis Mercer. . The school starts the fall 
with an added enrollment, and the future 
looks auspicious. Reye- Weston A. Cate 
is the interested minister and leader in re- 
ligious education, ably seconded by his 
wife, who directs the music. 
* ok 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


The period from Sept. 29 through Oct. 6 
has been devoted to field work at Little 
Falls. One of the outstanding achieve- 
ments was the five-night Church School 
Institute when the subject was: “How to 
Teach Religion.” 

Enlist: Universalist teachers in coming 
five nights in the week? What a hopeless 
undertaking, the pessimist would say. 
Yet at Little Falls seven attendants had a 
perfect record; the average for four nights 
was twelve; and on the final night, when 
the Friendly Heart Women’s Class had a 
covered dish supper, the group numbered 
about thirty! Five students worked for 
Standard credit. 

As a result of much time devoted to the 
curriculum problems, a new curriculum 
was outlined, to be inaugurated at once. 
A curriculum committee was appointed 
with a supervisor. of grading. 

The indoor picnic held Saturday after- 
noon at the church meant a good time, 
especially for the children’s division of the 
church schoo]. Directing games and tell- 
in® stories for three dozen boys and girls 
proved a strenuous, if interesting, time 
for the field worker. 

Rally Day was observed as an informal 
promotion day, when several classes were 
regraded and a new class organized. 

The Little Falls church possesses teach- 
ers who are loyal and interested in their 
work, a superintendent who, after retiring 
after twenty-five years faithful service, 
has been re-enlisted, and a pastor who be- 
lieves in religious education, is well-in- 
formed regarding modern methods, and 
works for the upbuilding of the church 
school. 

To all of the other good things one 
might say of the visit, one must add the 
joy of living for a week on Diamond Street, 
way up above Little Falls, of being a mem- 
ber of the Zoller household. Mr. John I. 
Zoller is superintendent of the church 
school. Mrs. Zoller, teacher of the Friendly 
Heart Class, member of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the General Conven- 
tion, newly elected president of the 
Women’s Missionary Association of New 
York State (should one add too, an ar- 
dent Republican Committee woman?), 
is, in every way, a gracious hostess. 

The field worker enjoyed her visit to 
Little Falls, and working with its fine group 
of teachers and officers. 

M.F.S. 
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THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


This copy of the Christian Leader may 
not reach you before you reach Washing- 
ton. You who are fortunate enough 
to be in Washington will doubtless be en- 
joying some part of the Convention pro- 
gram as your Leader arrives in your home. 
But there are many who will not be there. 
We want you to be conscious of our gath- 
erings there during Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and, although you may not be pres- 
ent, feel that you are a vital part of the 
work which is being planned during the 
week of October 21-26. We know we 
have your pledge to go forward with us. 

* * 


COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS 


We announce the Business Commit- 
tee for the Biennial Session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church: 

Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, Massachusetts, 
chairman. ~ 

Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, [linois. 

Mrs. Walter R. Corlett, Illinois. 

Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, Rhode Island. 

Mrs. T. C. Nixon, Ohio. 


* * 


JOY IN BLACKMER HOME 
Why? Because Ruth Downing has ar- 
rived in Tokyo, and is already firmly es- 
tablished in Blackmer Home. What in- 
teresting letters from Miss Hathaway and 
Miss Bowen, and how delighted we are 


to tell you what they say! be! 
Miss Hathaway to Miss Enbom: 
“Oh, my dear! Can you guess how my 


heart went out with joy and thanksgiving 
when I saw Ruth coming into the yard a 
little after eleven a. m. yesterday (Sep- 
tember 16). I have wanted her so much. 
I believe she is just the one. She is so 
quiet and gentle, and sweet and dignified, 
in her manner, and it is hard to find these 
qualities all combined in one girl. The 
girls are delighted with her and Georgene 
is beside herself with happiness. She is 
just what she has been hoping for.’’ 

Miss Bowen to: Miss Enbom: 

“T’m hastening to catch this boat so I 
can’t write a]l I feel, but you can imagine 
how happy we are to have Ruth here 
with us. Sheisawonder. The Japanese 
are going to love her. 

“She starts in Language School to- 
morrow. This year a new system of 
language schooling is to be in operation. 
The first year students must go to school 
five hours a day, instead of three, as we 
all did. That is much better for language 
practise and perfection.’’ 

Miss Enbom to all the women of the Univer- 
salist Church: : 

When these letters come to me, I can 
feel a thrill of joy akin to that of Miss 
Hathaway and Miss Bowen. Somehow, 
closing my eyes, I can just see Ruth and 


Georgene walking into the yard of Black- 
mer Home—a Blackmer Home which of 
course I have never really seen, but just 
as real to me nevertheless. I can picture 
Miss Bowen’s face just wreathed in smiles 
as she escorts Ruth to her new home, and [ 
can see the beautiful light of joy come to 
Miss Hathaway’s face as she first sees 
and greets Ruth Downing. Try as hard 
as we will, it is difficult for us to realize 
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how much just the right girl for the right 
place means to these devoted workers in 
Blackmer Home. But it does seem to me 
that some of this happiness which they 


feel so genuinely might reach us, touch our . 


hearts and help us to be conscious of our 
part in keeping joy in the hearts of these 
noble women who are so splendidly carry- 
ing on for us over there. Think of it, 
Miss Hathaway, Miss Bowen, Miss Down- 
ing, Miss Murai and Matsu Yoshioka! 
Isn’t this a staff of which we may just be 
proud? Let’s attempt greater things in 
the years to come. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A LIST OF AIMS 

The following recommendation appears 
in the report of the recommendations 
committee of the Ohio Young People’s 
Christian Union, at their convention held 
late in June. Although it was adopted 
some months ago, it seems to be of suffi- 
cient value to consider at this time. 

VII. Aims: to improve the effective- 
ness of our unions, we recommend the 
following aims in the year 1929-1930: 

(a) Service to Local Unions: 1. The 
furnishing of two speakers per year to 
each union, one of whom is to speak on 
Union Methods. 2. A definite social 
program suggested and carried out by 
the Union Methods speaker. 3. A cir- 
culating library on the topics in the Ac- 
tivities Calendar. 4. Keeping track of 
Onward subscriptions. 

(b) Service to General Union. 1. Col- 
lecting and keeping of accurate data on 
local unions. 2. Furnishing of Jocal news 
for Onward. 3. Supervision of Legion of 
the Cross (Church Extension Department 
now) program in the state. 4. An effort 
to have 100 per cent of the unioners sub- 
scribe to Onward. 5. An effort to form 
new unions. 

As I see it the significance of this 
recommendation is this: The Ohio State 
Board has a definite idea of what it is 
going to accomplish this year, for they 
have before them a clear and concrete list 
of aims to be accomplished. 

Not only this, but they have outlined a 
program which shows that they have done 
some individual thinking and are going to 
help the unions in their state to do the 
same thing. It is a union-centered pro- 
gram, the chief interest being in the 
things accomplished, rather than in the 
sort of report which the organization can 
present at the end of the year. They are 
furnishing speakers for the local unions, 
who are going there to help the union with 
its problems Evidently the question of 
a social program has been a common one 
in the state, for they have considered it of 
sufficient importance to be stressed. 

A very definitely important part of it is 
the idea of a circulating library to help the 
unions in working out their topics. Many 


of our unions, not only in Ohio, but in 
other states as well, are situated in smaller 
towns. In many cases the libraries do not 
have the material that they would find 
useful in working out their devotional 
programs. In many of these same in- 
stances the unions would not feel that they 
could afford to purchase books which would 
help them in preparing the topics. The 
state then has seen this need of the local 
union, and has also discovered a way of 
answering. The state can collect books, 
and loan them to the unions, and more 
than one union can make use of them, 
thereby making the proportionate cost 
much less. Jt is indeed an excellent idea. 

Ohio apparently from this has sensed 
the true need of a state organization. For 
the need of such an organization is to 
act as a help to the local union, and keep 
the local organizations,in touch with the 
General Union. I say that Ohio has ap- 
parently sensed this, because after listing 
the things that they are going to do to aid 
the local unions, they then proceed to de- 
cide what they can do by way of service 
to the General Union. 

First and foremost, they have listed the 
problem of securing accurate records and 
data for the General Union. Lack of 
records and data is one of the most serious 
difficulties that the General Union faces, 
and it is a thing that the state union can 
truly help with. Not only that, but they 
are going to help the General Union in 


“working out the things which it. offers to 


the local union.) The General Union has 
a missionary program, not because it 
wants one for itself, but because it wants 
to have something through which the local 
unions may work. It is for the local 
unions, then, not for the General Union. 
And since we have it the local unions should 
support it, or decide to discontinue it. 
Ohio unions have chosen to support the 
things which they as unions have helped 
to create. 

This thing which the Ohio unions have 
done we might all do in our local unions. 
What are our definite aims for the year? 
Let us discover them, and then we may 
hope to accomplish something of real 
value. 


: 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith of Eugene, 
Oregon, recently called on Mr. D. J. Scott, 
at Riverside Bandon, Ireland, a great, 
great-grandson of the sister of Rev. John 
Murray, the apostle of Universalism in 
the United States. 


Rev. Arthur A. Blair, of Orange, Mass., 
was elected Lieutenant Governor of the 
Third Division of the New England Ki- 
wanis District at the convention held at 
Poland Spring, Sept. 23-25. Hon. Ber- 
trand G. McIntire, a prominent member 
of the Universalist church in Norway, 
Maine, was elected Lieutenant Governor 
of the Seventh Division. 


Dr. John van Schaick acted as a sup- 
ply for the Universalist church in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., October 6, and for the church 
in Rockland, Me., October 13. 


Mr. Roger T. Burton of Boston Uni- 
versity School of Religious . Education, 
has been engaged as director of young 
people’s work in the church at Wakefield, 
Mass. 


Rev. Luther W. Attwood, Abiagton, 
Mass., owns a communion service of two 
trays with individual cups, which he will 
present to one of our churches which can 
make use of it. 


Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., pastor 
emeritus, and Rev. William Couden, 
formerly associate pastor, of the First 
Universalist Church of Washington, D. C., 
will conduct the communion service at 
the opening session of the General Conven- 
tion in All Souls Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


Rey. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., of 
the Old South Church, Boston, spoke daily 
at the chapel of Tufts College from Monday 
through Thursday, Oct. 14-17. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, of the Church 
of the Redemption, Boston, on October 13 
was called to the pastorate of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, to sueceed Dr. Grose, 
and accepted. 


Connecticut 


Danbury.—Rey. Clifford W. Collins, 
pastor. “Personal Dedication Sunday’’ 
was observed the first Sunday in October 
with a record attendance and offering, due 
largely to personal invitations mailed by 
the pastor to every church member. The 
special order of service included a solo and 
an anthem by the young people’s choir, a 
story sermon for boys and girls, a six- 
minute sermon, “Sanctifying Ourselves,”’ 
the reception of new members, the com- 


- munion service, and the dedication of all 


the church officers, teachers and workers, 
to the work of the coming year. The 
church officers, including the deacons and 


and Interests 


trustees, first presented themselves be- 
fore the communion table, receiving a 
special charge concerning their form of 
church work and joining in a brief dedica- 
tory prayer. The other groups which 
came forward in turn were the church 
school officers and teachers, the choir, the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
Ladies’ Aid workers. The slogan for the 
day, ‘‘The work of the church is one,’’ was 
practically dramatized by the personal 
dedication ceremony, and was included 
in the sermon text, ‘‘For their sakes, I 
sanctify myself—that they all may be one.”’ 
The same evening thirty young people 
were present at an unusually helpful 
meeting. One side of the assembly asked 
the other side questions. The week be- 
fore, the leader chose four members to 
sit beside him and help answer questions 
raised by all present. 

Bridgeport.—The board of trustees and 
Rev. and Mrs. Charles Kramer united in 
a housewarming on Sept. 27 in recognition 
of the remarkable renovation of the par- 
sonage. Forty years ago this parsonage 
was presented to the church by P. T. 
Barnum. Over $2,000 has been expended 
in the recent improvement. A bronze 
plate over the fireplace bears the inscrip- 
tion: “In memory of P. T. Barnum, the 
donor of this parsonage,’’ and a memorial 
tablet has been placed in front of the par- 
sonage which reads: ‘Universalist par- 
sonage, presented to the church by P. T. 
Barnum, 1890.” 


District of Columbia 

Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. The parish has re- 
ceived payment of a bequest of $500 from 
the estate of Mrs. Mary Campbell Rice. 
It wiJl perpetuate the memory of one who 
endeared herself to all the parishioners of 
the Washington church during the period 
of Dr. Rice’s pastorate. Both Dr. and 
Mrs. Rice were deeply interested in the 
plans for the building of the National 
Memorial Church, and it is a source of 
deep regret to the Washington people that 
she did not live to see the fulfillment of 
their hopes. 


Massachusetts 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Sept. 22 we observed as Promo- 
tion Day in our church school. A com- 
mittee of teachers arranged a program 
including the presentation of promotion 
certificates by the superintendent, Mr. 
Charles H. Line. On Sept. 29 the usual 
worship hour of the church was devoted 
to an installation service for church school 
teachers and officers. The purpose of hav- 
ing the service at this hour was to reach 
parents with a message about church 
school aims. Oct. 6 was’ Rally Day in 
church and church school. A pastoral 


letter was mailed to every member during 
the preceding week. Whether or not the 
largest Rally Day congregation on record 
was due to the pastoral letter it is impos- 
sible to state. There was also a splendid 
response in the church school, where a 
special program was given. The at- 
tendance was the largest for many months, 
and the attendance each Sunday since 
Sept. 8 has been larger than on the cor- 
responding Sunday a year ago. A Church 
School Institute started auspiciously on 
Thursday, Oct. 3, with a registration of 
over fifty. St. Paul’s Church is co-operat- 
ing with ten or eleven other churches in this 
section of Hampden County. It is a six 
weeks’ course in New Testament and 
Applied Psychology. On the faculty are 
Professors Farnsworth and Look of Spring- 
field College. Our school has voted to 
pay one-half the tuition, which is $2, to 
any teacher who will take either course, 
or to any church member who will agree to 
help the school when called upon. The 
school has also voted to buy two text books 
to be used by those financially unable to 
make the investment. Seventeen of our 
church school teachers and officers were 
present at our October Workers’ Confer- 
ence to listen to Miss Helen Rice, who gave 
a talk on methods. Already we are look- 
ing forward to a Church School Institute 
the first of the year to be held under the 
auspices of our own Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. G. E. Leighton, 
D. D., pastor. The Somerville School of 
Religious Education will hold its meetings 
in the parish house of our church. Carl 
Hempel of Lynn is a member of the 
faculty. The school meets weekly on 
Tuesday evenings, beginning Oct. 15. 
Our school led in the enrollment last year. 
Mr. Dickey, who has been playing our 
organ this fall, has been engaged regularly 
for the position. 

Monson.—Rey. Orin A. Stone, pastor. 
During his first year in our church, Mr. 
Stone has organized a Y. P. C. U., the 
first organization of its kind in fifteen 
years. A Woman’s Missionary Society 
was also started, the first in the history of 
the church. Both organizations have had 
a prosperous year. A Social and Literary 
Club has also been formed. This group 
meets monthly, has varied programs of 
lectures, suppers, socials and entertain- 
ments. Its membership is not restricted 
to Universalists. The church school has 
been placed on the graded basis. Monthly 
social are held for each department, and a 
teachers’ training and consultation meet- 
ing is held each month. 

Lowell, Grace.—Rev. Isaac Smith, pas- 
tor. The social side of our church opened 
with the Coffee Party and Harvest Sup- 
per on Oct. 3, followed by the play, “‘The 
Open Gate.’’ Our annual fair will come 
on Noy. 14 and 15. 
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New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
pastor. The church was open throughout 
the summer with the minister preaching. 
Large congregations turned out. On a 
recent Sunday evening Mr. Chatterton 
was ordained, with Dr. John Clarence Lee 
of Gloucester, Mass., preaching the or- 
dination sermon. Others who took part 
were Rey. Asa M. Bradley, of Kingston, 
Rev. Harriet Robinson of Dover, Rey. Al- 
bert Altenbern of Manchester, Rev. Fred 
Payson of Newfields, Rev. William Safford 
Jones and Rey. Arthur Acy Rouner of 
Portsmouth. <A large congregation wit- 
nessed the ceremony. The following Sun- 
day morning the pastor christened four 
and took four into the church. The Sun- 
day school has shown a marked improve- 
ment. A complete reorganization has 
taken place. New teachers, new studies, 
and many new school interests have been 
installed for the benefit of the pupils. 
The Semper Fidelis, which has been for the 
younger folk, has. become so large that it 
has been necessary to divide its work into 
two organizations. On Tuesday evening 
the members of high school age meet for 
work, while on Friday evening the boys 
and girls of junior high age meet. Each 
organization functions as an independent 
body. One of the happy institutions 
which has been established within the 
church is a daily school of religious edu- 
cation. On three week-days the boys 
and girls of the Sunday school meet with 
the pastor for an hour of religious worship. 
One class has an enrollment of thirty; 
and two of fifteen each. The ladies are 
planning for the usual monthly suppers, 
which fall on the first Thursday of the 
month. Also plans have been announced 
of the Christmas sale which will be held on 
Dec. 4 and 5. The pastor and one of the 
laymen of the church will attend the 
General Convention. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah—Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, D. D., pastor. Sunday, Oct. 6, 
the church observed Rally Day. A Jarge 
congregation was present to hear Mr. J. C. 
Krayer, the church school superintendent, 
pledge the support of all the church or- 
ganizations to Mr. N. R. Guilbert, mod- 
erator of the church, throughout the com- 
ing year. The church school chorus sang 
and Dr. Benton gave an appropriate ser- 
mon entitled ‘‘“Every One a Prophet.”’ 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville——Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 8. 
The following Sunday we had as our guests 
the local G. A. R., Relief Corps and Sons 
of Veterans, also the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and the American Legion and Auxil- 
iary. Our pastor attended the annual 
encampment of the G. A. R. and affiliated 
organizations in Portland, Me., Sept. 8 
to 13, and as he witnessed the gathering 
of the Civil War veterans in the same city 
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forty-four years ago when he was a boy 
living in Portland, he gave comparisons 
of the two events and told of the great 
ovation given the veterans on each occa- 
sion. Rally Day was observed Oct. 6, 
the Sunday school and congregation tak- 
ing part in a service entitled ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of the Year’’ and Mr. Soule speaking 
on the theme ‘‘We.’’ The annual parish 
meeting was held Monday evening, Oct. 7, 
in the church. Reports showed con- 
tinued prosperity. The minister reported 
eleven christenings or baptisms, and that 
sixteen had been received into the church 
during the year, making a total of eighty 
that have been christened or baptized, 
and eighty-two that have been added to 
the church under the present pastorate, 
there being but thirty-seven members 
eight years ago and to-day there are 199. 
On Rally Day, in connection with the 
morning service, the handsome new 
polished oak floor and carpet runners 
which were put in during the summer were 
dedicated. In the evening the Burrillville 
and Gloucester Council of Churches, of 
which Mr. Soule has been the president 
since it was organized six years ago, held a 
union meeting in our church, the speaker 
being Rey. Samuel T. Clifton, Ph. D., 
pastor of Plymouth-Union Congregational 
Church of Providence, who spoke on 
“Good Citizenship,’’ this service being one 
of the many held that day throughout the 
state in the interests of good citizenship. 
Oct. 25 the Onward and Upward Class of 
the Sunday school is to give its annual 
drama. Our church will also be repre- 
sented at the Washington Convention by 
Mrs. Monroe 8. Inman and our minister. 
* * 


PROFESSOR SKINNER ON CENSOR- 
SHIP 
(Con'inued from page 1314) 

Interlude” and allow performances that 
pander to commercialized vice? Why ban 
one type and permit dozens of other worse 
shows? Everybody knew ten years ago 
of the vice ring in Boston and that Bos- 
ton is the hide-out for some of the worst 
criminals in the country. It has taken the 
publicity of a murder to produce action 
by officials. 


Mr. Skinner ended his thought-provok- - 


ing discussion by a stirring challenge. 


He said that the time for protest is not — 


past, and that protest is not enough. 
Little protests will not change things one 
iota. People must speak out, they must 
agitate, they must be willing to be ar- 
rested and settle the matter in the courts. 
After an interesting discussion the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed, three vot- 
ing in the negative, two of them because 
of living outside of Greater Boston: 
“Resolved—that we, the Universalist 
ministers of Greater Boston, place our- 
selves on record against books, movies, 
plays and magazines indecent in purpose, 
against the type of censorship imposed 
upon this community both with and with- 


out warrant of law, and especially against 
the stupid banning of ‘Strange Interlude’ 
without examination of the text. 

“Resolved, that we pledge ourselves to 
support publishers, playwrights and pro- 
ducers who try to elevate the standards of 
taste and morals. 

“Resolved, that we do our best to change 
the present state law dealing with censor- 
ship of books and replace it with a law 
that shall deal with the content of a book 
or play and not isolated passages.” 

After the address by Dr. Skinner, a 
lively discussion took place concerning 
the place of censorship and its limitations. 
This was followed by a luncheon in the 
vestry of the church. : 

k * 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CON- 
FERENCE 


More data concerning the program of 
the International Relations Conference at. 
the Washington Convention, Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 24. 

In addition to the half hour on the 
Orient with Rey. Clifford Stetson as 
leader and another on ‘England and the 
United States, in charge of Dr. Walter 
Maepherson, the following is now ar- 
ranged: 

8.00-3.30. The League of Nations, 
discussion leader Philip C. Nash, director 
of the League of Nations Association. 

3.30-4.00. Hopeful Signs of Peace, 
Mrs. Laura Puffer Morgan, from the 
Washington office of the National Council 
for the Prevention of War. Mrs. Morgan 
has attended various meetings in Europe 
this past summer and spent a month in 
Geneva, where she had a ticket admitting 
her to the sessions of the League Assembly. 

May we urge that those who attend the 
Conference will not hesitate to ask ques- 
tions, especially if statements made cause 
doubt and even disagreement. We all 
desire to learn the facts. 

The group leaders are all competent and 
well-informed. 

We believe this conference may prove 
enlightening and constructive. 

H. HE. Benton. 
* * 


LATE NEWS FROM TOKYO 


A number of friends of Dr. Cary in the 
Universalist Church contributed recently 
toward the purchase of a new typewriter 
for him. In a letter dated Sept. 16, he 
says: “To-day the typewriter came. It 
is new to me—strange—but absolutely 
perfect. Royal is right! I never had so 
many conveniences and devices at my 
fingers’ ends in my life. If I get balled up 
trying to use them all at once have pa- 
tience, for it is hardly an hour since it 
came and I am simply getting used to 
working on what I never owned before—a 
perfect typewriter.”’ 


In the same letter he tells about the - 


arrival of Ruth Downing: “Ruth Downing 
landed this morning, all smiles and looking 
fine and fit for any job. The Blackmer 
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Home girls all fell hard for her because she 
is ‘just their size.’ With Miss Hathaway 
to mother her and Georgene to jolly her 
she won’t get a chance to be homesick 
—and we will lend a land ourselves. I 
hope to take her off on a hike this week to 
show her something outside Tokyo— 
which is not a very inspiring place. How- 
ever, everything is new and interesting to 
her, and she looks well and strong and 
adaptable, and she will be so busy getting 
acquainted that she won’t have time to 
think about home much.”’ 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1336) 

States General and, until he is chosen 
president of the National Assembly, the 
only authoritative voice in the midst of a 
babble of discordant voices. 


At the very zenith of his power Mira-, 


beau’s physical strength gave way and he 
died, the idol and the master of the French 
people. 
clear-cut figure, he but emphasized the 
chaos around him, the ambitions, the pas- 
sions, the purposes and the lack of definite 
plans. With Mirabeau dead, the whole 
course of the French Revolution changed. 

De Jouvenel has escaped the tendency 
of much modern biography, which, out 
of dread lest the reader may have a dull 
moment, often ignores events of great 
importance in order to bring into the fore- 
ground what is merely picturesque or 
spectacular. He writes with the authori- 
tative, critical pen of the scholar, but this 
is no dry-as-dust chronicle. With no 
sacrifice of historical accuracy, he has 
made his book wholly readable.and in- 
teresting. 


M.G.S. 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 


Previously reported.............. 1,051 
ortemouth, Ni. Elves enero ee : 4 
Brawton, Ala... i2 epee eee eee 2 
Pensacola, Fla...... Mees ae ape 2 
iNorway,) Maine sisiqgeeine ea ee 6 
Liberty, Mich. 3 
aoncond, Mich. ans ane eee. 1 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 558. Portsmouth, 
N. H., 4. New Haven, Conn., 1. Lib- 
erty, Mich., 5. Concord, Mich., 2. To- 


tal, 571. 
* * : 
HISTORY OF THE LOGANSPORT 
CHURCH 


Few sermons dealing with the doctrine 
of Universalism had been preached in and 
around the city of Logansport as early as 
1841. Rev. Erasmus Manford, who lived 
at Lafayette, Indiana, preached here a 
few times as early as the above date. 
However, from 1842 to 1850 many minis- 


ters of the larger faith had visited Logans- - 


Standing in the foreground, a. 
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port and had called to them a large group 
of loyal followers. But not until October 
10, 1857, did the Universalists of Logans- 
port organize themselves into a church 
body. Also at about this time a Mr. 
Philip Pollard left quite an estate to the 
new liberal church; and under the able 
leadership of Rev. Thomas Gordon, the 
pastor of the new church, $6,000 was 
raised, and this amount was added to 
the Pollard estate. The present structure 
was built in 1863. 

This beautiful old English building, 
with its Gothic windows and doors in 
front, and the classic auditorium, the 
beautiful old walnut stairways—all these 
tell the story of a group of faithful men and 
women who sought to make real Univer- 
salists of men and women in Logansport. 

Rey. Mr. Sage had gathered together a 
membership of one hundred in 1874. 
The church has slowly but surely fought 
itsway. So many faithful men and women 
ministers have had a hand in making 
this church what it is, that it is impossible 
to mention all. 

On Broadway Street in Logansport 
stands this good old church of the pioneer 
days. It is the only really old church 
building in the city. A marble slab high 
up on the front of the building bears this 
inscription: ‘First Universalist Church— 
Legacy of Philip Pollard.’’ 

The Universalist church of Logansport 
has trained many of the city’s best men 
and women. It has stood for the best 
and truest things in civic and business 
life. It has watched the passing of the 
old Erie Canal, the coming of the airplane; 
and yet it has never changed its purpose 
to teach men and women real character. 

We shall not tell you more, lest you 
should be made to feel that you know all 
about this City of Bridges on the “Banks 
of the Wabash Far Away.”’ 

The present pastor, W. C. Holmes, has 
been the servant of these good Univer- 
salists of Logansport since September 1, 
1918. The Barneses, Taylors, Logans— 
we could mention hundreds who have 
helped to make this a great church.— 
Hoosier Universalist. 


Notices 


BOOKS WANTED 


“Universalism and the Universalist Church,” by 
John Coleman Adams, is now out of print. Any one 
having copies of the book that he would be willing 
to sell may find a customer by addressing Mrs. T. I. 
Cain, 44 Plymouth Ave., Braintree, Mass. 

x O* 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet in 
fifty-ninth annual session in the Unitarian church 
in Lawrence, Kansas, at 1 p. m., Wednesday, Oct. 
80, 1929, for the purpose of receiving reports, elect- 
ing officers, and transacting any other business 
which may be regularly brought before it. 

James Houghton, Secretary. 
ee a 
FERRY BEACH REUNION AT WASHINGTON 

A reunion supper and meeting for Ferry Beachers 
and their friends will be held at 6p. m., Thursday, 
Oct. 24, inthe Washington Club. The club is located 
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very conveniently to the Mayflower Hotel. All 
Ferry Beachers, past and prospective, are urged to 
attend. There is a limit to possible supper accom- 
medations and reservations should be secured in ad- 
vance if possibie. Tickets are $1.25 each and may 
be secured now from the Secretary. 

Elmer D. Colcord, 

1426 West State St., 

Trenton, N.J. 


ey cal 


TITHING EDUCATION MADE EASY 


Any church may now put on a ten weeks’ course 
of tithing education, right in the midst of its other 
activities, and at a ridiculously small cost. 

The Layman Company, which has distributed 
many millions of pamphlets on the tithe, now an- 
nounces an attractive new series, at so low a price 
that distribution to an entire church through ten 
weeks costs only two cents and a half per family. 

A set of samples and full particulars will be sent 
free of charge upon request. 

Please give your denomination, also mention the 
Christian Leader. 

The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 
ws Ee 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 

The Mid-Year Conference of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention will be held at Middletown 
on Wednesday, Nov. 13, 1929. Both afternoon 
and evening sessions will be held at Stueck’s Tavern, 
Washington and Main Streets, and dinner will be 
served in the banquet hall at 6. 

The afternoon will include a meeting of the State 
Women’s Missionary Society with an address on 
Missions, and also a Church School Symposium with 
representatives from the. several schools of the 
state and a Round Table conducted by Rev. C. W. 
Collins of Danbury. 

The evening speaker will be Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Béston, editor of the ‘Wayside Pul- 
pit.” 

There is no Universalist church in Middletown, 
and this meeting may be the occasion for rallying 
the friends who may be interested in the message of 
liberal religion. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
cet 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Carl H. Olson, pastor-elect of the Universalist 
church of Kent, Ohio, having applied for ordination, 
a meeting of the Fellowship Committee will be held 
in Prospect, Ohio, at_1.30 p. m., Oct. 18, 1929. Pur- 
pose of the meeting will be to examine said appli- 
eant as to his fitness for ordination into the minis- 
try of the Universalist Church. & 

Sara L. Stoner, Secretary. 
Eee 
CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


A rare opportunity is offered to secure a large, 
two-manual church organ, electric action, detached 
console, built. by one of the leading companies of the 
country. If interested, correspond with Harold 
Marshall, Manager, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

crn.. 

MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The eighty-sixth annual meeting of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Michigan will convene at De- 
troit Noy. 11 and 12, for the election of officers and 
for the transaction of business that may legally 
come before it. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
ae: 
PUBLIC MEETING—W, U. M.S. 


» The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will hold a Public Meeting in the 
Universalist church at Haverhill, Thursday, Oct. 31. 

Morning session at 10, the State President pre- 
siding. Praise and Prayer Service, Mrs. Jennie H. 
Robbins. Greetings from Haverhill Mission Circle. 
Response, Mrs. Jennie H. Robbins. Echoes of the 
Washington Convention, Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, 
past president, and others. Roads to the City of 
God, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman. Contacts with Our 
State Chairmen. 

Luncheon will be served at 50 cents each by the 
women of the church, Reservations must be 
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made not later than Oct. 29 to Mrs. John A. Currier, 
780 Main St., Haverhill. 

Afternoon session at 1. Organ voluntary. Hymn, 
Mr. Alexander Roger. Prayer, Rev. Norman 
Fletcher, pastor. Solo, Mrs. Howard L. Clark. 
Roll Call. Offertory. The Challenge of To-morrow 
in Turkey, Mrs. Alice Shepard Riggs. The Old 
Message for the New Day, an Interpretation in 
Seripture and Song. The Seeker, Mrs. Marion E. 
Pfaff; the Guide, Rev. S. Laurine Freeman; the Mes- 
sage, Mrs, Jennie H. Robbins. 

Church is on Kenoza Ave., just beyond the Sol- 
diers’ Monument. Trains leave North Station at 
8.40 and 10 a. m. arriving at Haverhill at 9.31 and 
11.01 a. m. 

Return at 4.12 and 5.50 p.m., arriving in Boston 
at 5.20 and 6.39 p. m. 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
Monday, Sept. 30, 1929, the following action was 
taken: 

Accepted on letter of transfer from Rhode Island, 
Rey. Charles H. Pennoyer. 

Granted letter of transfer to Rev. Herbert L. Buz- 
zell to Maine. 

The committee was organized for the year, Rev. 
Gustave H. Leining being elected chairman, and 
Mr. George F. Newcomb, 38 Ocean Avenue, Salem, 
Mass., secretary. x 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Oct. 22-25. Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1. Rev. William P. Merrill, D. D., 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 5-6. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. 

Nov. 7-8. Dean Lee S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts 
College. 

Nov. 12-15. Prof. Theodore G. Soares, University 
of Chicago. 

Nov. 19-22. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel, 
Boston. 

Dec. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dee. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston, 

Dec. 12-13. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A, Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 


Obituary 
Sylvester Clayberg 

Sylvester Clayberg of Avon, Ill, twenty-seven 
years of age, was killed, with two other men, in an 
airplane crash near Tulare, South Dakota, on Sept. 
30. 

Mr. Clayberg was the soa of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Clayberg of Avon, now deceased. He attended 
the Avon schools and was graduated from Lombard 
College with the class of 1924 and was a member of 
the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. Later he was grad- 
uated from the law school of the Washington State 
University and had been admitted to the bar. Mr. 
Clayberg was a former member of the Board of 
Trustees of Lombard College... His mother, Mrs. 
Ethel Tompkins Clayberg, and his aunt, Mrs. Nell 
Tompkins Ross, built and gave the Tompkins Science 
Hall to Lombard College in 1922 in memory of their 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Brownell 
Tompkins. 
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Mr. Clayberg had been living in Avon since grad- 
uating from the Washington University. 

The only surviving relatives are the aunt, Mrs. 
Nell Tompkins Ross of Portland, Oregon, and the 
uncle, Frank Tompkins of Avon. 

Funeral services were held in the Avon Univer- 
salist church Sept. 24. The church was crowded 
with friends and associates. Burial was in the Avon 
cemetery, with Masonic rites. 

A tribute in the Lombard Review says of him: 

“When Sylvester Clayberg came to Lombard in 
the fall of 1921, he was just such a freshman as we 
are still glad to receive—a quiet, studious, utterly 
modest lad. He was not an athlete, nor conspicu- 
ously a mixer, yet he was always enjoyably a part of 
what went on. . . . Three steady, regular years he 
stayed with us; then, his father and mother needing 
the winter in California, he decided to attend the 
University of Washington, in Seattle, his devoted 
aunt being then settled in Tacoma. At the end of 
the first semester, he was called back. Life was 
never to be the same to him again. In three short 
weeks both his father and mother were laid to rest 
in the Avon churchyard. With the sound balance 
of mind and physique which were his fortunate 
possession, and which, like everything else he in- 
herited, he bettered and developed, his own fine 
honorable life and good judgment, he resumed his 
work among us and began himself to manage his 
complicated business affairs. He kept the house at 
Avon just as it had always been and frequently went 
back to it. Sometimes with a friend or two, often 
alone. He became more grave, necessarily, and, 
never a talker, said less than before. But his con- 
trol was nowhere weakened. He was not pining or 
pitying himself, he was just steadily living on.” 


Mrs. Eva O. Egbert 


In the passing of Mrs. Eva O. Egbert the Church 
of the Good Shepherd (Universalist), in Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., has lost one of its most devoted mem- 
bers. Mrs. Egbert was a woman of unique and 
forceful personality, endowed with a wealth of na- 
tive wit and humor. The possessor of a marvelous 
memory, she was a delightful and inspiring con- 
versationalist, and her wide acquaintance with the 
classics enabled her to quote freely from rare sources. 
She was pardonably proud of the privilege which 
she enjoyed when a girl, of listening to a lecture by 
Charles Dickens, who was, perhaps, her favorite 
novelist. An ardent church worker, it can be truly 
said of her that she always went “the second mile” 
in every good cause. Her nospitable home in Tar- 
pon Springs was known as “Dingley Dell,” named 
for the place immortalized by Dickens in his famous 
Piekwick Papers. Though seriously handicapped 
during the latter years of her life by failing eyesight, 
she found compensation in the treasury of her mind, 
which fairly overflowed with beautiful thoughts 
gleaned from great authors. 

Mrs. Egbert was a remarkable woman, an honored 
citizen, a faithful friend and neighbor and,an in- 
defatigable laborer in the Master’s vineyard. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. « _ 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. ~Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular. 


Animal Lost, deserted, injured, 


abused animals— 92,013 
Rescue such saved at our shelter 
last year. 
League Will you help us? 


51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 


ir FOR SECOND BR HAND 
HEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


We have a classified stock of over 100,000 
Theological Books covering all subjects such as 
Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 
logue and send us your list of “Wants.” 
Please mention this paper. 


Scnurre’s Boon Srome 202782 FourtH Ave 


New HARPER Books 


“WHAT would you say if you had just one 
sermon to preach on Immortality?”’ was asked 
of twenty of the world’s greatest preachers, 
Jefferson, McConnell, Cadman, Norwood, 
Royden, Biederwolf, Hutton, O’Connell, and 
Newton are names typical of the importance of 
the contributors. $2.50 


If I Had Only One 
Sermon to Preach on 


IMMORTALITY 


Edited by William L. Stidger 


we 


A WELL-KNOWN author, bishop and 
man of affairs, and an authority in New Tes- 
tament have written this new life of Christ, 
popular in style aad strong in ‘its convictions. 

$2.50 


THE REAL JESUS 


By Bishop Charles Fiske and 
Burton S. Easton 
xx 
SKETCHES the history of the temporal 
power of the Catholic Church and discusses 
religious liberty in America, the Americaniza- 


tion of Catholicism, and the educational sig- 
nificance of the parochial school. $2.50 


THE CATHOLIC- 
PROTESTANT MIND 


By Conrad H. Moehlman 


ex 


PERHAPS the first attempt to present in 
Popular form case material descriptive of a 
wide range of activities of various types of 
churches in social action. $1.50 


RELIGION 
LENDS A HAND 


By James Myers 


a 


“A STIRRING summons to restore reli- 
gion to its rightful place in life,”—from the 
Religious Book Club recommendation. $2.50 


THE PRESENT 
CRISIS IN RELIGION 


By Dr. W. E. Orchard 


cord 


HAVE YOU READ 

Veices of the Age 

Edited by J. P. Pound $2.50 
Beyond Agnosticism 

By B. I. Bell $2.00 
The Dilemma of Protestantism 

By W. E. Hammond $2.00 
Labels and Libels 

By W. R. Inge $2.00 
Vision and Authority 

By John Oman $2.50 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements wil] stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscoy- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
‘Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baliimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Plombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


Incorporated 


Training for Religious Leadership 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious Edu- 
cation and Parish Assistants. Practical Courses 
in administration. Special courses arranged for 
Church School teachers and others. High academic 


standards, 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, President. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Decorations 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Nine indictments against Edward—, 
killed in an automobile accident several 
days ago, were not pressed by Prosecutor 
Benjamin Stevens.—WMillville (N. J.) pa- 
per. 

= = 

A colleague reports that he has an 
aunt, three cousins and a mother-in-law 
whom he is going to send to the new Yale 
School of Human Relations to see if 
something can’t be done for them.—Bosion 
Transcript. 

A minister consented to preach during 
his vacation in the country at an Episcopal 
church. When he arrived at the church 
on Sunday morning, the sexton welcomed 
him and said: 

“Do you wish to wear a surplice, sir?’ 

“Why, man, I’m a Methodist. What 
do I know about surplices? All I know 
about is deficits.”—The New Outlook. 

Among the first passengers were Mrs. 
Mabel Willebrandt, who is now associated 
with an aviation corporation as Washing- 
ton counsel. Mrs. Willebrandt carried 
a quart bottle of water taken from the 
Atlantic Ocean, which she poured into the 
Pacifie upon arrival in Kansas City.— 
Quincy (Ill.) paper. 

Teacher: “Johnny, if your father could 
save one dollar a week for four weeks, 
what would he have?’’ 

Modern Child (promptly): “‘A radio, 
an electric refrigerator, a new suit, and a 
lot more furniture.’’—The New Outlook. 

The piano-playing record should go to 
Claude Hoffman, who with one hand 
played a etaoin shrdul shrdul mfwet.— 
New York newspaper—And betcha we 
heard him over the radio the night he did 
it—Albany Knickerbocker Press. 

A Britisher wants to give up the Pales- 
tine mandate. And we saw a man once 
who wanted to give up the hives.—Dallas 
News. 

x * 
He couldn’t wait to cross the street 
Until the coast was clear; 
His friends all said he looked so sweet 
With flowers on his bier. 
—Florida Times- Union. 

Teacher: “What did Juliet say when she 
met Romeo in the balcony?”’ 

Pupil: “‘Couldn’t you get seats in the 


orchestra?’’—Bosion Transcript. 
* * 


“JT get home about six in the evening, have din- 
ner, and often go out with the family around eight 
o’clock. 


“If you wait until eight-thirty to call me on the 
telephone during the night-rate period, you may no 
find me at home. 


“Tf you call before seven, you have to pay full 
day rates. | 


“But—there is a low evening rate for social calls 
from seven to eight-thirty. That’s the best time to 
reach me at home.” 


Traffic records show that a greater per- 
centage of calls can be completed promptly 
between seven and eight-thirty than at any 
other time in the evening. 


Plan your social calls during this period. 
Take advantage of the low evening rates 
which apply on station-to-station calls above 

-forty miles. 


New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
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“What? The main road to Binksville days past and of at they believing now, in : ¥ ee, W its 
open allah wag? new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
rs 3? 
“Yes, we had to open it until we got the theology. ' 
detour fixed.””—Buffalo Times. Price, $1.00 


They’re organizing a United States of 


Europe. Wonder where the vice-presi- UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH ING HOUSE 


dent’s folks will sit?—Jacksonville Journal. 176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


